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Editor's  Message 

This  issue  of  The  Keynoter  reflects  a  new  effort  by  AfTC  President  Chris  Hearn  and  the  Board  to  meet  a 
broader  range  of  interests  among  our  readership.  It  isn't  the  final  product  (but  then,  it  probably  never 
will  be).  Hopefully,  it  is  an  improvement. 

The  important  thing  about  this,  or  any  other  membership  publication,  is  to  realize  that  it  can  only 
reflect  the  interests  and  industry  of  the  membership.  If  you  think  we  should  have  different  features  or  sto- 
ries, ask  yourself  how  you  can  help  achieve  that.  Can  you  write  a  story?  Do  you  have  an  illustration  to  share? 
Can  you  encourage  someone  else  to  do  something? 

The  content  of  each  issue  reflects  those  who  made  an  effort.  Lately,  we  have  had  a  series  of  interviews 
by  Richard  Rector  with  a  variety  of  political  figures.  The  reason  Mr.  Rector's  efforts  have  commanded  so 
many  pages  is  that  he  has  done  the  work. 

[f  you  want  to  see  some  feature  in  these  pages,  try  to  figure  out  how  you  can  make  it  happen. 

Another  recent  issue  that  has  lately  arisen  is  the  question  of  giving  collectors  credit  for  illustrations.  The 
Keynoter-  has  always  given  credit  for  illustrations,  although  some  collectors  have  been  confused  at  times. 
Major  items  sometimes  change  hands.  We  may  have  received  a  photo  from  Mr.  A  but,  by  the  time  the  arti- 
cle runs,  the  pictured  item  is  owned  by  Miss  B.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  daily  transactions  of  our 
hobby.  All  I  know  is  that  Mr.  A  sent  me  the  picture  and  therefore  the  illustration  credit  goes  to  Mr.  A. 

For  example,  page  4  shows  a  number  of  excellent  1924  items  from  the  collection  of  Robert  and  Susan 
Fratkin.  As  we  went  to  press,  I  heard  that  one  of  them  was  in  the  process  of  being  sold  to  Gary  Cohen.  Of 
course,  the  photos  still  belong  to  the  Fratkins  even  if  the  button  may  not.  Nonetheless,  The  Keynoter  has 
never  been  reluctant  to  share  credit  whenever  possible.  I  have  no  problem  giving  credit  to  more  than  one 
person,  but  I  am  not  a  psychic.  Someone  has  to  provide  the  information  to  The  Keynoter  if  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  concern.  If  you  have  a  wonderful  new  item,  send  me  a  Xerox  or  a  photo.  I'll  be  glad  to  give  credit 
to  anyone  vou  want. 

However,  I'm  reminded  of  something  Dwight  Morrow  once  wrote  to  his  son: 

"The  world  is  divided  into  people  who  do  things  and  people  who  get  the  credit.  Try,  if  you  can, 
to  belong  to  the  first  class.  There's  far  less  competition." 
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The  Election  of  1924 


HONEST 
GOVERNMENT 


Republican  Party 
Calvin  Coolidge  &  Charles  Dawes 
15,719,921  popular  votes 
(382  electoral  votes) 


Democratic  Party 
John  W.  Davis  &  Charles  Bryan 
8,386,704  popular  votes 
(136  electoral  votes) 


Progressive  Party 
Robert  La  Follette  & 
Burton  K.  Wheeler 
4,832,532  popular  votes 
(13  electoral  votes) 
[endorsed  by  the  Socialist  Party] 


Prohibition  Party 
Herman  Faris  &  Marie  Brehm 
56,592  popular  votes 
[Adolph  P.  Gouthey  originally  won 
the  nomination  over  Brehm  but 
declined  and  Brehm  replaced  him] 


Workers  Party 
William  Z.  Foster  &  Benjamin  Gitlow 
33,360  popular  votes. 
[Ballot  name  of  the 
Communist  Party  USA] 


American  Party 
Gilbert  Nations  and  Leander  Pickett 

24,340  popular  votes 
[Charles  H  Randall  was  the  original 
VP  but  withdrew  and  was  replaced 
by  Pickett] 


People's  Progressive  Party 
Robert  Pointer  &  Roy  Harrop 
No  popular  votes, 
[withdrew  to  support  La  Follette] 


Socialist  Labor  Party 
Frank  Johns  Verne  Reynolds 
34,174  popular  votes. 

Commonwealth  Land  Party 
William  J.  Wallace  &  John  C.  Lincoln 
2,948  popular  votes. 

National  Independent  (Greenback)  Party 
John  Zahnd  &  Roy  Harrop 
No  popular  votes, 
[withdrew  to  support  La  Follette] 

Farmer-Labor  Party 
Duncan  McDonald  &  William  Bouck 
[withdrew  to  support  Workers  Party  ticket  of  Foster  &  Gitlow] 


Information  on  this  page  gathered  by  Jon  Curtis.  Items  pictured  on  this  page  are  from 
the  collection  of  Robert  and  Susan  Fratkin. 
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The  Election  of  1924 


By  Michael  Kelly 


The  Democrats  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  the 
election  of  1924.  They  had  held  the  White  House  under 
Woodrow  Wilson  only  four  years  earlier,  the  popular 
President  Harding  was  dead,  and  -  most  importantly  -  a 
series  of  government  scandals  known  under  the  general 
heading  of  "Teapot  Dome"  were  coming  to  light. 
Corruption  in  the  Harding  administration  was  being 
revealed  by  investigations  under  the  leadership  of 
Montana's  two  Democratic  senators,  Thomas  Walsh  and 
Burton  K.  Wheeler. 

Several  1924  buttons  refer  to  the  Teapot  Dome,  a  feder- 
al oil  reserve  that  appears  to  have  been  sold  at  an  unusual- 
ly low  price  to  a  well-connected  businessman. 
Congressman  John  Nance  Garner  crowed,  "Teapot  Dome 
is  giving  us  sufficient  fuel  to  heat  up  the  entire  country!" 
Democratic  fund-raiser  Bernard  Baruch  claimed,  "We  have 
the  next  election  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand."  To  give 
Republicans  even  more  concern,  a  split  in  Republican 
ranks  was  looming.  The  feisty  Republican  senator  from 
Wisconsin,  "Fighting  Bob"  La  Follette,  indicated  he  would 
run  for  president  as  an  independent,  threatening  to  split 
the  GOP  vote. 

Unfortunately  for  Democrats,  as  Sen.  Walsh's  investiga- 
tion into  Teapot  Dome  dug  deeper,  the  trail  of  corruption 
went  through  the  Harding  administration  and  back  into 
the  Democratic  Wilson  administration.  One  of  those  splat- 
tered with  Teapot  Dome  oil  was  the  leading  Democratic 
candidate  for  president,  Williams  Gibbs  McAdoo. 

Acknowledged  as  one  of  the  party's  brightest  lights, 
McAdoo  was  born  in  Marietta,  Georgia  in  1863.  His  earliest 
memories  were  tales  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  which 
devastated  his  family.  Managing  to  earn  a  good  education, 
he  became  a  lawyer  and  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
first  won  public  notice  as  the  man  who  built  tunnels  under 
the  Hudson  River  in  1908.  That  put  him  in  contact  with 
Princeton  University  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who 
McAdoo  supported  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1910.  In 
1912,  McAdoo  was  a  leader  at  the  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Wilson  for  President. 

McAdoo  was  Wilson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when 
the  first  Mrs.  McAdoo  died.  Two  years  later,  he  married 
President  Wilson's  youngest  daughter,  Eleanor. 

In  1920,  he  had  kept  a  low  profile  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  his  father-in-law's  hopes  for  a  third  term,  but  won  more 


than  a  third  of  the  first  ballot  votes  at  the  national  conven- 
tion without  campaigning.  After  the  defeat  of  James  Cox  in 
November,  McAdoo  moved  his  political  base  to  California. 
His  personal  charisma,  combined  with  rare  competence, 
made  McAdoo  a  force  for  the  1924  nomination.  His  time  in 
New  York  City  had  left  him  bitterly  anti-Tammany  Hall, 
while  his  Southern  roots  and  Western  base  left  him  a  natur- 
al leader  of  the  old  agrarian  Democratic  coalition. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  Big  Apple,  a  new  Democratic 
coalition  was  taking  shape.  A  world  away  from  the  white, 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestantism  of  rural  America,  the  growing 
cities  of  the  East  teemed  with  scores  of  languages,  diverse 
religions,  radical  political  philosophies  and  booming  pop- 
ulations. The  balance  of  power  in  the  Democratic  Party  was 
shifting  from  the  "Solid  South"  to  the  urban  North.  But  in 
1924,  the  power  hadn't  shifted  decisively.  In  fact,  the  power 
was  in  almost  perfect  balance  between  the  two  factions  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

What  happened  was  almost  perfect  stalemate  at  the 
national  convention.  On  one  side  was  the  rural  Democracy 
of  the  West  and  South  arrayed  behind  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo.  On  the  other  side  were  the  big  city  political 
machines  symbolized  by  cigar-chomping,  derby-wearing 
Gov.  Al  Smith  of  New  York,  whose  harsh  accent  belied  a 
skilled  and  accomplished  executive.  On  the  major  moral 
issue  of  the  day  -  prohibition  of  alcohol  -  the  small  towns 
and  big  cities  were  divided  from  each  other,  as  were  their 
candidates.  McAdoo  was  "dry,"  Smith  was  "wet." 

1924  was  the  height  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  post- 
Reconstruction  era.  Al  Smith  would  have  been  hard  enough 
for  the  Democrats  of  the  South  to  swallow  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  fact  that  he  was  Catholic  made  his  nom- 
ination utterly  unacceptable  to  a  faction  whose  progressive, 
anti-Wall  Street  rhetoric  was  often  a  mask  for  intolerance. 
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The  convention  opened  on  June  24  in  New  York  City 
with  the  stalemate  starkly  before  it.  The  McAdoo  forces 
could  not  accept  Smith:  the  Smith  forces  could  not  accept 
McAdoo.  So  bitter  were  the  feelings,  so  profound  were  the 
issues,  that  compromise  was  impossible. 

The  battle  waged  on  for  over  16  days.  Both  sides  agreed 
on  the  convention  chairman.  Sen.  Thomas  Walsh  of  Teapot 
Dome  fame,  but  would  agree  on  little  else. 

Hopefuls  like  Sen.  Oscar  VV.  Underwood  of  Alabama. 
Sen.  Samuel  Ralston  of  Indiana,  Gov.  Albert  Ritchie  of 
Maryland,  and  Sen.  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia  were  nominat- 
ed with  optimism  that  they  could  bridge  the  party  divide. 
Favorite  sons  such  as  Arkansas'  Sen.  Joe  Robinson, 
Delaware's  Sen.  Williard  Saulsburv,  Illinois'  David  Houston, 
Kansas'  Gov.  Jonathan  M.  Davis,  Michigan's  Sen. 
Woodbridge  Ferris,  New  Hampshire's  Gov.  Fred  Brown, 
New  Jersey's  Gov.  George  Silzer  and  Nebraska's  Gov. 
Charles  Bryan  (best  known  as  William  Jennings  Bryan's 
younger  brother)  were  put  forward  by  their  home  delega- 
tions with  pride.  Even  James  Cox's  smashing  loss  in  1920 
didn't  prevent  Ohio  from  placing  his  name  before  the  con- 
vention for  another  go. 

Two  exhausting  days  of  nominating  speeches,  demon- 
strations and  seconding  speeches  were  finally  brought  to  a 
close  when  West  Virginia  presented  the  name  of  John  W. 
Davis  with  speeches  marked  by  brevity  and  good  humor. 
Appreciative  delegates  cheered  West  Virginia's  lack  of  pom- 
posity. 

Sixteen  candidates  had  been  nominated,  accompanied 
by  nine  major  floor  demonstrations  and  forty-three  speech- 
es. It  had  taken  two  days  just  to  place  names  in  nomination 
and  a  bitter  platform  fight  still  lay  ahead.  The  omens  were 
evil  and  proved  to  be  accurate. 

The  1924  Democratic  Party  platform  was  doomed  to 
spark  a  fierce  battle.  Smith  and  McAdoo  forces  were  too  far 
apart  for  compromise.  The  key  question  was  whether  the 
party-  would  condemn  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  name.  Smith's 
delegates  were  determined  to  confront  the  "invisible 
empire"  on  the  floor.  McAdoo's  delegates  were  equally 
determined  that  it  would  not  happen.  Attempts  to  find 
acceptable  language  in  committee  had  failed  utterly. 

The  convention  debate  was  bitter  and  raucous.  The  vote 
took  two  hours  as  the  hall  collapsed  into  total  confusion. 
Arguments  among  delegates  turned  into  fistfights  and 
wrestling  matches  on  the  convention  floor.  Packed  galleries 
howled  and  stamped  their  feet.  Only  the  last  minute  arrival 
of  one  thousand  additional  NYC  policemen  brought  order 
to  the  hall.  Grim  faced  officers,  mainly  Irish  Catholic,  went 
through  the  hall  pulling  fighters  apart  and  forcing  the  gal- 
leries to  be  still.  Acknowledged  by  all  sides  to  have  acted 
fairly,  the  police  were  the  heroes  of  that  session. 

When  the  vote  was  taken,  almost  every  delegation 
demanded  a  poll  of  their  delegates.  As  the  closeness  of  the 
outcome  became  apparent,  numerous  delegates  called  to 
change  their  votes  and  others  had  their  votes  challenged. 
Strange  divisions  appeared  in  almost  every  delegation,  such 
as  Maine,  where  a  husband-and-wife  team  of  delegates 
voted  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question. 

In  the  end,  the  final  vote  could  not  have  been  closer: 
451  3/20  to  condemn  the  Klan,  452  3/20  against.  As  the 
vote  was  announced,  the  convention  exploded  in  an 


"UGH!" 

The  Teapot  Dome  oil  reserve  gave  the  GOP  indigestion 
and  raised  Democratic  hopes  for  1924. 


uproar.  Convention  chairman  Thomas  Walsh  quickly  rec- 
ognized New  York  delegate  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  moved 
for  immediate  adjournment.  Despite  a  roar  of  "no"  from 
the  delegates,  Walsh  ruled  that  the  motion  had  passed  and 
adjourned  the  convention  for  the  evening. 

When  delegates  convened  for  the  nomination  of  their 
presidential  candidate,  the  lines  had  hardened  to  concrete. 
The  first  ballot  results  showed  McAdoo  the  clear  leader 
with  431V2,  Smith  a  strong  second  at  241  followed  by  Cox 
59.  Underwood  42%.  Silzer  38,  J.W.  Davis  31.  Ferris  30, 
Ralston  30,  Glass  25,  Ritchie  22%,  J.M.  Davis  20,  C.W.  Bryan 
18,  Brown  17  and  Saulsbury  7.  McAdoo  hoped  his  com- 
manding lead  would  produce  a  quick  move  in  his  direc- 
tion. It  didn't  happen.  The  second  through  ninth  ballots 
produced  little  change. 

The  tenth  ballot  produced  a  brief  excitement.  Kansas 
switched  its  30  votes  from  favorite  son  J.M.  Davis  to 
McAdoo.  McAdoo  delegates  paraded  around  the  hall,  cer- 
tain victory  was  near.  Then  New  Jersey  announced  it  was 
switching  its  28  votes  from  favorite  son  Silzer  to  Al  Smith. 
It  was  the  Smith  supporters'  turn  to  parade  and  cheer.  Five 
more  roll  calls  produced  little  further  change. 

A  second  day  produced  the  16th  through  30th  ballots  and 
no  real  change.  Day  3  saw  W.J.  Bryan  attempt  to  sway  the  con- 
vention and  fail  utterly.  On  ballot  39,  McAdoo  rallied  again, 
bringing  back  delegates  that  had  leaked  to  other  alternatives, 
but  ballots  40,  41  and  42  went  by  with  no  real  breakthrough. 
Day  4  produced  a  brief  flurry  of  switches  to  Indiana's  Ralston 
but  by  the  58th  ballot,  support  had  faded.  Nineteen  ballots 
were  taken  that  day  with  no  significant  change. 

The  fifth  day  of  presidential  balloting  was  the  tenth  day 
of  the  convention.  Delegates  were  tired  and  running  low 
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on  money  for  the  expensive  hotels  and  restaurants  of  New 
York.  Texan  John  Nance  Garner  despaired  of  a  solution 
and  turned  over  his  delegate  badge  to  his  alternate.  A 
reporter  saw  him  carrying  his  bag  out  of  the  hotel  and 
asked  what  was  up.  "Cactus  Jack"  Garner  said  that  he  knew 
on  the  ninth  ballot  the  convention  was  hopelessly  dead- 
locked. "Hell,  this  convention  won't  nominate  a  candidate 
in  a  hundred  ballots,"  the  Texan  snarled. 

A  full  two  weeks  had  gone  by  since  the  start  of  the  con- 
vention when,  on  July  7,  the  87th  roll  call  was  interrupted 
by  Chairman  Walsh  with  the  announcement  that  President 
Coolidge's  sixteen  year  old  son,  Calvin  Coolidge  Jr.,  had 
died  from  a  rare  case  of  blood  poisoning.  The  convention 
reacted  with  genuine  sympathy  and  adjourned  for  the  day. 
But  when  the  July  8  session  opened,  the  deadlock  was  still 
there.  Voting  dragged  on  for  ballot  after  ballot  with  no  way 
out.  In  The  103rd  Ballot,  historian  Robert  K.  Murray 
described  the  100th  roll  call  thus: 

"It  was  now  close  to  4:00  a.m.  Never  before  was  a  politi- 
cal convention  so  demoralized.  Weary  delegates  sat 
numbed,  many  staring  off  into  space,  not  even  speaking 
to  their  neighbors.  Others  held  their  heads  in  their 
hands.  The  leaders  of  the  various  delegations  were 
dazed.  Even  Roosevelt  had  lost  his  smile... Someone  jok- 
ingly remarked  that  it  was  about  time  for  another  Bryan 
speech." 

Bryan  did,  indeed,  try  to  speak  but  the  weary  conven- 
tion, disgusted  with  the  old  manipulator,  quickly  called  for 
adjournment  and  walked  out  on  him.  Meanwhile,  James 
Cox  had  come  to  New  York  to  try  and  salvage  his  party. 
Starting  with  the  Ohio  delegation,  he  started  a  move  to 
John  W.  Davis  of  West  Virginia.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
couldn't  accept  the  idea  of  a  "Wall  Street  lawyer"  as  the 
nominee  and  moved  to  stop  Davis. 

When  the  session  opened  on  July  9,  the  16th  day  of  the 
convention,  the  session  was  late  in  starting  because  it 
lacked  a  quorum.  But  almost  immediately  it  was  evident 
that  something  -  finally  -  was  underway.  State  after  state 
began  to  shift  votes  as  the  101st  ballot  was  taken.  Votes  from 
both  camps  began  to  move  to  John  W.  Davis.  Both  McAdoo 
and  Smith  delegations  sat  quietly,  as  if  no  longer  able  to 
raise  a  protest.  With  the  102nd  ballot  showing  an  accelera- 
tion of  votes  to  Davis,  Bryan  was  seen  working  his  way  to  the 
podium,  determined  to  halt  the  bandwagon.  By  the  time 
he  arrived,  the  cause  was  lost.  The  103rd  ballot  was  under- 
way and  the  Democratic  National  Convention  finally 
named  John  W.  Davis  as  its  presidential  nominee  for  1924. 

When  newsmen  reached  Davis  later  that  day,  all  the  new 
nominee  could  think  to  say  was,  "Well,  I'm  glad  it's  over." 
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When  the  final  convention  session  opened  that  evening 
to  pick  a  vice  president,  row  after  row  of  empty  seats  clear- 
ly showed  that  many  delegates  were  on  their  way  home 
without  bothering  for  this  last  ceremony.  Davis  himself 
showed  up  to  talk  to  the  remaining  delegates  and  eventu- 
ally party  leaders  agreed  on  giving  the  second  spot  to 
Nebraska  Governor  Charles  Bryan,  to  win  his  brother's  sup- 
port for  the  ticket. 

It  was  2:33  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  July  10  when  the  1924 
Democratic  National  Convention  finally  closed. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Republican  Party,  a  few  GOP  hope- 
fuls made  noises  about  challenging  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  but  most  thought  better  of  it.  California  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson  had  tried  and  lost  his  home  state  primary 
to  Coolidge  by  a  large  margin.  The  frugal,  taciturn  Yankee 
in  the  White  House  struck  the  nation  as  a  wonderful 
change  from  the  gregarious,  careless  Harding.  No  taint  of 
corruption  touched  Coolidge  and  it  struck  many  observers 
that  the  change  demanded  by  the  revelations  of  Teapot 
Dome  had  already  been  made. 

The  only  excitement  at  the  GOP  convention  (aside 
from  some  heckling  of  the  pro-La  Follette  delegation  from 
Wisconsin)  was  choosing  a  new  VP.  Former  Illinois  gover- 
nor Frank  Lowden,  who  had  been  one  of  the  leading  pres- 


idential contenders  in  1920,  was  easily  nominated,  despite 
his  public  statements  that  he  didn't  want  the  nomination. 
Delegates  and  the  watching  nation  alike  were  amazed  to 
discover  that  Lowden  actually  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 
He  went  to  the  podium  and  declined  the  nomination. 

Party  leaders  attempted  to  push  Herbert  Hoover  as 
Lowden  s  replacement  but  delegates  picked  international 
diplomat  and  Chicago  banker  Charles  Dawes  instead. 
Dawes'  selection  caught  everyone  by  surprise  including 
President  Coolidge,  who  had  already  mailed  Lowden  a  let- 
ter of  congratulation.  According  to  Dawes  himself,  the 
nomination  was  "about  the  most  unexpected  thing  in  my 
life." 

As  promised,  Sen.  Robert  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin 
entered  the  November  election  with  his  running  mate, 
Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Montana  as  standard-bearers  of 
the  Progressive  Party.  The  American  radical  Left  may  have 
reached  its  electoral  high  point  with  the  election  of  1924 
and  the  nearly  five  million  votes  won  by  the  La  Follette- 
Wheeler  ticket. 

La  Follette 's  Progressive  Party  was  a  coalition  of  pro- 
gressive forces.  The  Socialist  Party  of  Eugene  Debs  (which 
had  won  nearly  a  million  votes  in  1912,  despite  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  Progressive  Party  being  in  the  race)  didn't  field 
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a  ticket  and  endorsed  La  Follette  and  Wheeler.  Other  left- 
wing  parties  also  joined  in.  The  National  Independent 
Party,  which  was  the  old  Greenback  Party,  originally  nomi- 
nated its  long-time  leader  John  Zahnd  along  with  VP  hope- 
ful Roy  Harrop,  but  withdrew  it's  ticket  and  endorsed  La 
Follette.  Likewise,  the  People's  Progressive  Party  originally 
nominated  Robert  Pointer  (along  with  the  same,  seeming- 
ly popular  Roy  Harrop  for  veep)  but  also  withdrew  their 
candidates  to  support  La  Follette. 

There  were  still  harder-left  alternatives  in  November,  of 
course.  America's  oldest  socialist  party,  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  presented  Frank  Johns  and  Verne  Reynolds,  while 
the  Communists  presented  a  ticket  of  William  Z.  Foster  and 
Benjamin  Gitlow  under  the  banner  of  the  Workers  Party. 
The  Farmer-Labor  Party  nominated  Duncan  McDonald 
and  William  Bouck  but  that  ticket  later  withdrew  to  support 
the  Workers  Party  ticket  of  Foster  &  Gitlow. 

The  nation's  oldest  minor  party,  the  Prohibition  Party, 
was  still  in  the  contest  despite  the  fact  that  national  prohi- 
bition of  alcohol  had  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
Prohibitionists  offered  Herman  Faris  for  president  and 
originally  nominated  Adolph  P.  Gouthey  for  vice  president. 
When  Gouthey  declined,  the  party  picked  Marie  Brehm  to 
replace  him,  one  of  the  rare  appearances  of  a  woman  on  a 
federal  ballot.  Other  minor  parties  winning  votes  included 
the  American  Party  ticket  of  Gilbert  Nations  and  Leander 
Pickett,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth  Land  Party  ticket  of 
William  J.  Wallace  and  John  C.  Lincoln. 

In  the  end,  the  divided  Democrats  had  thrown  away 
their  electoral  chances  for  1924.  Even  with  two  major 
opponents,  Coolidge  drew  54%  of  the  vote.  La  Follette 
drew  a  respectable  16.6%  of  the  popular  vote  but  carried 
only  his  own  Wisconsin.  Davis  was  left  with  a  paltry  28.5%, 
losing  every  state  outside  the  "Solid  South."* 


Teapot  Dome  and  Tom  Walsh 


Corruption  in  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration came  to  light  in  investigations 
led  by  Montana's  two  Democratic  sena- 
tors, Thomas  Walsh  and  Burton  K. 
Wheeler.  Wheeler  investigated  criminal 
activity  in  the  Justice  Department  under 
President  Harding's  old  Ohio  pal,  Attorney  General 
Harry  Daugherty.  Walsh  uncovered  insider-dealings  in 
the  Interior  Department  under  Secretary  Albert  Falls.  It 
was  Walsh's  investigations  that  uncovered  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal. 

The  two  senators  went 
on  to  national  promi- 
nence in  the  election 
of  1924.  Wheeler  ran 
for  vice  president  with 
Robert  La  Follette  on 
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HONEST 
DAYS 
with  DAVIS 


the  Progressive  ticket.  Walsh  was  chosen 
as    chairman    of    the  Democratic 
National  Convention. 

Even  before  the  deadlock,  many 
delegates  saw  the  dry,  Catholic  from 
the  West  as  an  ideal  compromise  for 
president,  but  Walsh  refused.  The  "We'll 
Win  With  Walsh"  button  pictured  above  is  probably 
from  the  1924  convention.  When  John  Davis  finally 
emerged  as  the  choice,  delegates  wanted  Walsh  for  vice 
president,  which  would  have  led  to  both  Montana's  sen- 
ators running  against  each 
other.  Walsh,  however, 
knew  what  the  brutal 
convention  had  meant 
for  November,  and 
declined.* 
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Roosevelt  and  La  Follette  -  The 
Incompatible  Progressives 


By  David  L.  Castaldi 


THEY**™  of 
HONESTV 


Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Robert  M.  La  Follette  were 
the  two  great  Republican  progressives  who  headed  major 
third  party'  movements  under  the  Progressive  Party  ban- 
ner. Consequently,  the  Roosevelt-La  Follette  jugate  pic- 
tured at  the  right  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  1912 
Progressive  campaign,  but  this  conjecture  is  highly  unlike- 
ly since  relations  between  T.R.  and  "Fighting  Bob"  were 
extremely  strained  by  1912. 

It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  jugate  was  used  in  the  1904 
campaign  when  Governor  La  Follette  was  fighting  per- 
haps his  toughest  state  campaign.  Wisconsin  conservatives 
had  bolted  the  party  after  La  Follette's  renomination, 
nominated  their  own  "Republican"  candidate  for  gover- 
nor, and  successfully  contested  La  Follette's  delegation  to 
the  national  convention.  It  was  not  until  October,  1904, 
that  Wisconsin's  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Bob  La 
Follette  was  the  official  Republican  Party  candidate.  The 
Roosevelt-La  Follette  jugate  was  probably  used  after  the 
court  ruling  by  La  Follette  supporters  to  associate 
"Fighting  Bob"  with  the  highly  popular  national  ticket. 

In  any  event,  the  mutual  animosity  between  Roosevelt 
and  La  Follette  provides  one  of  the  most  interesting  side- 
lights in  American  political  history.  A  casual  observer 
would  guess  that  La  Follette  was  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  1912  Progressive  ticket.  After  all.  La  Follette  was  the 
leading  Republican  progressive  in  Congress  and  led  one 
of  the  most  successful  third  party  movements  under  the 
Progressive  standard  in  1924.  Yet  during  the  1912  cam- 
paign in  La  Follette  s  Weekly  he  urged  his  followers  to  give 
no  aid  or  comfort  to  Roosevelt's  Progressive  candidacy. 
After  carrying  numerous  articles  praising  Woodrow 
Wilson,  he  finally  advised  his  partisans  to  remain  within 
the  Republican  Party. 

The  antagonism  between  T.R.  and  La  Follette  was  both 
personal  and  philosophical.  On  the  personal  level,  both 
men  had  good  reason  to  dislike  the  other.  Roosevelt  prop- 
erly felt  that  La  Follette  was  withholding  support  as  a 
direct  attack  on  his  candidacy.  In  a  letter  recounting  his 
political  battles,  T.R.  described  Senator  La  Follette  as  "one 
of  the  very  few  men  who  is  distinctly  worse  than  President 
Wilson." 

La  Follette,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  that  T.R.  had 
used  him  as  a  stalking  horse  in  1912.  While  the  charge  is 
probably  untrue,  it  is  easy  to  understand  La  Follette's  bit- 
terness at  being  cast  aside.  The  progressive  movement  for 
the  presidency  in  1911-12  came  to  life  around  "Battling 
Bob.  "  The  Wisconsin  senator  started  an  early  campaign  for 
the  Republican  nomination  and  was  endorsed  by  a  con- 
ference of  300  progressives  from  30  states  in  1911.  La 
Follette  told  close  associates  in  1911  that  he  expected  T.R. 
to  take  over  the  movement  after  he  lined  up  the  progres- 


sive strength  and  built  an  organization.  As  Roosevelt's 
avowed  non-candidacy  of  191 1  turned  into  a  1912  struggle 
for  the  Republican  nomination,  La  Follette's  enmity  grew. 
When  his  own  nomination  received  convention  votes  from 
only  two  states,  one  can  easily  comprehend  a  crushed  La 
Follette's  refusal  to  follow  exuberant  Republican  progres- 
sives in  establishing  a  third  party  movement  based  on  an 
almost  messianic  zeal  for  Roosevelt. 

While  bruised  egos  may  partly  explain  their  differ- 
ences, the  two  great  Progressive  leaders  were  much  far- 
ther apart  philosophically  than  one  might  imagine. 
Shortly  before  the  1908  convention,  President  Roosevelt 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  hoped  the  party  platform  would 

be  "as  free  from  reactionary  policy  as  from  the  La 

Follette  type  of  fool  radicalism."  And  La  Follette  was  not 
praising  Roosevelt's  devotion  to  progressive  principles 
when  he  wrote  in  his  syndicated  Autobiography  (1911-13) 
that  "Roosevelt  is  the  keenest  and  ablest  living  interpreter 

The  Progressive  Banner 
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WHEN  LA  FOLLETTE  NEEDED  THE  PROGRESSIVES  HELP 

La  Follette  didn't  support  TR's  Progressive  Party  in  1912, 
but  that  didn't  stop  him  from  using  the  same  name  for  his 
independent  presidential  race  in  1924,  as  portrayed  in 
this  cartoon  from  the  Toledo  Blade. 
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of  what  I  would  call  the  superficial  sentiment  of  a  given 
time  and  he  is  spontaneous  in  his  response  to  it." 

One  of  the  foremost  progressive  issues  of  the  early 
1900  s  involved  the  powerful  railroad  industry,  which  pro- 
gressives felt  took  advantage  of  the  common  man  and  the 
small  entrepreneur.  La  Follette  and  other  progressive  sena- 
tors had  worked  out  an  equitable  method  for  setting  rail- 
way rates  based  on  a  scientific  method  of  valuing  railroad 
properties.  "Fighting  Bob"  was  angered  when  T.  R.  sup- 
ported compromise  legislation  in  1906  rather  than  fighting 
for  a  more  equitable,  intellectually  sounder  method,  even 
if  it  took  another  Congressional  session  to  enact  legislation. 
Roosevelt,  the  less  idealistic  but  more  practical  politician  of 
the  two,  much  preferred  compromise  to  nothing. 

Another  of  the  great  foes  of  progressivism  was  the  trust 
or  monopoly,  a  powerful  economic  entity  which  progres- 
sives felt  deprived  the  common  man  of  social  and  industri- 
al justice.  Even  though  Roosevelt  gained  much  of  his  early 
progressive  reputation  from  his  trust-busting  activities,  he 
believed  in  huge  combinations  as  part  of  the  modern 
trend.  For  Roosevelt  there  were  "good  trusts,"  such  as  the 


W.  J.  B.,  "SAY,  DEBS,  HE'S  HOOKED  EVERYTHING  THAT  BE 
LONGED  TO  ME.  AND  NOW  HE'S  GONE  OFF  WITH  YOURS" 


In  1912,  Teddy  Roosevelt  also  faced  accusations  that  he 
swiped  ideas  from  his  progressive  rivals,  William  Bryan 
and  Eugene  Debs,  as  portrayed  in  this  Harper's  Weekly 
cartoon. 


The  Candidates  and 
the  Klan 


A  vote  for  Coolidge  is  a  vote:  for  the 
Klan. 

A  vote  for  Davis  is  a  vote  for  the  Klan. 

A  vote  for  La  Follette  is  a  vote  against 
the  Klan,  against  invisible  government, 
against  mob  rule  ; 

And  FOR  Law  and  Order,  Repre- 
sentative government  and  Democracy. 


U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  such  "depraved  and  lawless" 
monopolies  as  the  Rockefeller  oil  trust  (Standard  Oil) . 

La  Follette,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  all  large 
mergers  were  both  inefficient  and  costly  to  the  consumer. 
He  disdained  the  great  figures  of  Wall  Street  as  corrupt 
men  wielding  mighty  economic  power  to  deny  justice  to 
the  working  man,  the  farmer,  and  other  small  entrepre- 
neurs. While  Roosevelt  compromised  with  conservative 
congressmen  allied  to  the  large  corporations,  La  Follette 
refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  them. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  1912, 
Roosevelt  was  truer  to  his  own  pragmatic  principles  than 
to  progressive  philosophy.  He  knew  that  his  slim  chances 
of  winning  the  election  depended  on  his  obtaining  the 
same  strong  financial  support  that  had  carried  him  to  vic- 
tory in  1904.  Thus  he  agreed  to  his  independent  candi- 
dacy only  after  obtaining  assurances  of  complete  support 
from  George  W.  Perkins,  whom  he  installed  as  chairman 
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of  the  Progressive  Party.  Perkins  had  the  unlikely  progres- 
sive credentials  of  a  partnership  in  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company,  Wall  Street's  most  noted  trust-building  firm, 
and  directorships  in  several  of  the  larger  trusts.  True  to 
his  own  background,  Perkins  prevented  the  party's  plat- 
form from  taking  a  position  on  several  of  the  major  pro- 
gressive issues  of  the  day,  including  the  trust  issue.  La 
Follette  could  never  support  a  party  so  compromised  in  its 
progressive  principles. 

Had  Roosevelt  lived  to  1924  he  would  have  undoubted- 
ly returned  the  compliment  by  denouncing  the  Progressive 
Party  of  La  Follette.  Even  with  T.  R.  dead,  the  bitter  feelings 
between  the  two  men  were  not  a  forgotten  issue.  During 
the  1924  campaign  53  of  Roosevelt's  1912  followers  casti- 
gated La  Follette  by  publishing  a  declaration  stating  that 
his  candidacy  was  "based  on  radicalism"  and  quoting 
Roosevelt's  World  War  I  statement  that  La  Follette  was  "a 
most  sinister  enemy  of  democracy."  Thus  it  was  that  the  two 
great  Progressive  Party  candidates  of  1912  and  1924  stood 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  progressive  fence.* 
(Reprinted  from  Autumn  1970  Keynoter) 


1896:  La  Follette  campaigning  from  the  back  of  a  hay 
wagon. 


"CmonBOB 
Lets  Go/ 


♦  1  k 


1900:  La  Follette  runs  for  governor  on  the  McKinley/Roosevelt  ticket. 


are? 


Set  Your  Standard  High. 


Wear  the   Emblem   of  Your  Country, 
One  that  represents  the  Standard- 
Bearers  of  Prosperity. 

CluM'ti  il  sImiws  Our  ll.-lm •■<!  Old  Finn  amrlml 

In  Nati  il  I-..I..I-.-..   Tuiii  h  ili«  Iiiwit  corner  Mini  it 

Either         GOLD  or  SJ52£  SILVER. 

Samiili-  l>y  mail,  15c.   l  •!•  '■!<>.  Stamiis. 

Melt  A  K  &  KKELKK,   -   Attlcboro,  Mass. 


1924:  La  Follette  runs  for  president  on  the  Progressive  ticket. 
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THE  PROGRESSIVE  PARTY: 
One  Name,  Three  Parties 

By  Michael  Kelly 


Three  times  American  voters  in  large  numbers  rallied 
around  the  Progressive  Party  -  1912,  1924  and  1948  -  but 
each  time  it  was  a  very  different  party.  Although  the 
Progressive  Party  would  be  a  force  in  Wisconsin  state  poli- 
tics for  decades,  in  national  politics  the  label  was  used  in 
the  unsuccessful  presidential  campaigns  of  three  interest- 
ing politicians:  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Robert  La  Follotte, 
and  Henry  Wallace.  All  three  began  as  leaders  in  the  tradi- 
tional parties  (TR  and  La  Follette  as  Republicans,  Wallace 
as  a  Democrat)  but  ruffled  party  feathers  by  taking  bold 
positions  on  a  variety  of  issues. 

1912:  The  Roosevelt  Progressives 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  have  easily  been  re- 
elected in  1908  but  had  promised  not  to  seek  another  term. 
William  Taft  would  never  have  won 
the  nomination  or  election  without 
being  TR's  choice.  But  the  conserv- 
ative Taft  disappointed  his  old 
friend  and  Roosevelt  challenged 
Taft  for  the  1912  GOP  presidential 
nomination.  Despite  obvious  sup- 
port from  voters  (TR  even  beat  Taft 
in  the  Ohio  primary),  Taft's  control 
of  the  party  machinery  won  the 

nomination.  Roosevelt  launched  the  Progressive  Party  with 
himself  as  presidential  candidate.  His  platform  called  for 
tariff  reform,  stricter  regulation  of  industrial  combinations, 
woman  suffrage,  prohibition  of  child  labor,  and  other 
reforms.  Roosevelt  won  27%  of  the  popular  vote,  running 
ahead  of  Taft  but  losing  to  Democratic  candidate  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Progressive  candidates  for  state  and  local  offices 
did  poorly,  and  the  party  disappeared  after  1916,  when 
Roosevelt  returned  to  the  Republican  fold. 

1924:  The  La  Follette  Progressives 

Sen.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sr., 
(R-Wisconsin)  had  his  own  presi- 
dential hopes  in  1912  and  refused 
to  support  TR's  Progressive  Party. 
By  1924,  conservatives  dominated 
both  parties  and  La  Follette  bolted 
the  Republican  Party  to  run  for 
president  as  an  independent  under 
the  Progressive  Party  banner  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  His  platform  denounced  the  control  of  industry  and 
government  by  private  monopolies,  and  supported  public 
ownership  of  natural  resources  and  railroads,  farm-relief 
measures,  lower  taxes  for  persons  with  moderate  incomes, 
and  other  laws  to  aid  the  less  privileged.  La  Follette  got 
17%  of  the  popular  vote  but  carried  only  Wisconsin.  In 
1934,  La  Follette's  sons,  "Bob  Jr."  and  Philip,  organized  a 
Progressive  Party  in  Wisconsin.  Philip  won  three  terms  as 
governor  and  Bob,  Jr.  served  as  a  US  Senator  from  1925  to 
1947,  losing  to  Joe  McCarthy  in  1946. 


1948:  The  Wallace  Progressives 

Henry  Wallace  was  FDR's  personal  choice  for  VP  in  1940 
but  was  dropped  in  favor  of  Harry  Truman  in  1944  because 
party  insiders  believed  FDR  wouldn't  live  through  his 
fourth  term.  Truman  appointed  Wallace  to  his  cabinet  but, 
as  Wallace  publicly  opposed  the  Truman  administration's 
hard  line  against  Soviet  expansion,  Truman  dismissed  him. 
Wallace  declared  his  candidacy  for  president  in  1948  and 
the  new  party  formed  to  nominate 
him  called  itself  the  Progressive 
Party.  Wallace  expected  support 
from  blacks,  intellectuals,  and 
other  groups  that  had  admired  his 
militant  liberalism,  but  support 
from  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  (at 
the  height  of  the  Cold  War)  dam- 
aged the  Progressives.  Wallace  got 
only  2.4%  of  the  vote.  In  1950,  the 
Progressive  party  was  further  weakened  when  it  denounced 
U.S.  entry  into  the  Korean  War,  and  Wallace  left  the  party. 
The  Progressives  disappeared  after  polling  a  small  vote  in 
the  1952  presidential  election.* 
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r&OM  ti/3  OWN 
MOTHEf? 


This  cartoon  postcard  from  1912  shows  Michigan 
Republicans  unhappy  that  TR  was  taking  votes  from  the 
party  that  had  raised  and  nurtured  him.  Michigan  voters 
must  have  felt  differently,  as  TR  carried  the  state. 
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WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO: 
WHY  HIS  RECORD  IS  HIS  PLATFORM 

By  Steve  Baxley 


When  divisive  factions  within  a  political  party  are 
unable  to  settle  their  differences  at  their  national  nomi- 
nating convention,  it  is  usually  a  good  sign  that  they  will 
lose  the  election  in  November.  Such  was  the  case  at  the 
1924  Democratic  Convention  in  New  York  City.  This  con- 
vention took  103  ballots  to  nominate  its  candidate  for 
President.  John  W.  Davis. 

But  signs  of  deep  division  within  the  party  began  to 
show  themselves  prior  to  the  laborious  vote  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination.  Homer  Cummings,  chairman  of  the 
platform  committee,  had  called  a  planning  meeting  on 
the  Saturday  prior  to  the  convention.  Even  at  its  first  meet- 
ing, there  was  little  agreement  on  any  of  the  issues. 

The  complete  committee  met  on  June  24  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  hotel.  The  greatest  divisions  were  over  the 
Prohibition  plank,  the  League  of  Nations  plank,  and 
whether  to  officially  denounce  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  specifi- 
cally by  name.  The  last  issue  was  the  most  divisive  of  all. 
The  two  leading  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion were  New  York  Governor  Al  Smith  and  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo.  McAdoo,  son-in-law  of  former  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  had  been  Wilson's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  held  several  other  important  posts. 

Smith  supporters,  who  supported  the  denouncement 
of  the  Klan  by  name,  felt  that  such  a  statement  would  gain 
the  support  of  Jewish  and  Catholic  voters  while  McAdoo 
supporters  opposed  the  plank  because  they  felt  its  inclu- 
sion would  lose  the  South,  a  stronghold  for  McAdoo.  The 
aging  William  Jennings  Bryan  favored  a  general  plank  that 
denounced  any  organization  that  limited  constitutional 
rights  but  did  not  want  to  mention  the  Klan  specifically  by 
name. 

Cummings  appointed  a  drafting  committee.  This  com- 
mittee was  also  unable  to  resolve  the  issues  of  the  Klan  and 
the  League  of  Nations,  so  the  questions  were  returned 
again  to  the  complete  committee.  The  complete  commit- 
tee was  unable  to  agree  on  the  issues,  so  the  issues 
returned  again  to  the  drafting  committee.  In  committee, 
Bryan's  idea  of  using  a  general  statement  but  not  men- 
tioning the  Klan  by  name  was  accepted.  Supporters  that 
wanted  the  Klan  mentioned  by  name  decided  to  take  their 
minority  report  to  the  floor  of  the  convention. 

After  the  platform  was  read  to  the  convention,  debate 
started  on  the  issues.  When  the  time  came  to  speak  on  the 
Klan  issue,  there  were  speakers  for  both  the  majority  and 
minority  reports.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  booed  and 
hissed  by  the  rowdy  New  York  crowd  when  he  presented  his 
plan  (it  had  been  30  years  since  the  young  congressman 
from  Nebraska  had  thrilled  another  convention  with  his 
"Cross  of  Gold"  speech  and  Bryan  was  getting  outdated) . 
Smith  supporters  attempted  to  align  McAdoo  with  the  Klan. 
As  the  ribbon  pictured  above  shows,  McAdoo s  supporters 
felt  that  the  fight  over  the  platform  was  not  as  important  as 
his  qualifications  for  President,  his  strong  record  as  a  pro- 


gressive Democrat  in  the  tradition  of  his  father-in-law, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  But  this  issue  had  so  divided  the  party 
that  neither  Smith  nor  McAdoo  could  win  the  nomination. 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  loyal  Democrats  across  the 
nation  had  been  shocked  to  see  their  hero,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  humiliated  at  the  speaker's  platform, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  plan  of  not  naming  the  Klan  was 
narrowly  passed  by  the  convention.* 
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Nebraska  Joins  the  Roosevelt-Garner  Club 


When  Harvey  Goldberg  first  reviewed  the  known  ver- 
sions of  the  Roosevelt-Garner  Club  state  pins  in  the  Fall 
1997  Keynoter,  examples  were  identified  from  36  of  the 
then-48  states.  That  article  stimulated  the  appearance  of 
a  previously  unknown  button  from  New  Mexico  (see  Fall 
1999  Keynoter).  As  both  articles  describe,  the  Roosevelt- 
Garner  Club  pins  come  in  four  varieties:  three  enameled 
brass  pins  and  a  celluloid  button.  One  of  the  enameled 
versions  is  a  national  pin  with  no  state  designation.  All  of 
the  other  three  versions  list  the  name  of  a  specific  state. 
The  Fall  1997  article  contains  a  chart  identifying  what 


varieties  are  known  for  which  states. 

The  Fall  1999  article  pictured  a  celluloid  button  sent  in 
by  APIC  member  Owen  Henson  that  was  the  first  known 
Roosevelt-Garner  Club  pin  from  New  Mexico.  Now 
Nebraska  has  joined  the  ranks  with  not  just  one,  but  three 
versions.  APIC  member  Larry  Brokofsky  sent  in  pictures 
of  Nebraska  pins  in  all  three  versions. 

So  far,  that  leaves  only  the  following  states  without  a 
known  Roosevelt-Garner  Club  pin:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  All  but 
Nevada  are  southern  states  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Democratic  Party  didn't  feel  the  need  to  organize  clubs  in 
the  hardcore  Democratic  "Solid-South."  But  one  might 
assume  that  a  Nevada  version  is  lurking  out  there  and, 
hopefully,  the  South  will  yet  be  heard  from  as  well.  Check 
your  collections  and  see  if  you  might  have  an  unknown 
Roosevelt-Garner  Club  pin.* 
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Keynoter  Interview  with  Congressman  James  E.  Rogan 

(Interview  by  Richard  Rector) 

"On  the  day  the  House  impeached  President  Clinton,  I  said  that  when  they  were  old  enough  to  appreciate  the  solemnity  of  that  action, 
I  wanted  mi  little  girls  to  know  that  when  the  role  was  called,  their  father  served  with  colleagues  who  counted  it  a  privilege  to  risk  polit- 
ical fortunes  in  defense  of  the  Constitution. 

"Today.  I  am  more  resolute  in  that  opinion.  From  the  time  I  was  a  little  boy.  it  was  my  dream  to  one  day  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  My  dream  was  fulfilled  two  years  ago.  Today  I  am  a  Republican  in  a  district  that  is  heavily  Democratic.  The  pundits 
keep  telling  me  that  my  stand  on  this  issue  puts  my  political  fortunes  in  jeopardy.  So  be  it.  That  revelation  produces  from  me  no  flinch- 
ing. There  is  a  simply  reason  why:  I  know  that,  in  life,  dreams  come  and  dreams  go  but  conscience  is  forever.  I  can  live  with  the  concept 
of  not  serving  in  Congress.  I  cannot  live  with  the  idea  of  remaining  in  Congress  at  the  expense  of  doing  what  I  believe  to  be  right. 

"I  was  about  12  years  old  when  a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body,  the  late  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas,  gave  me  this  sage 
advice  about  elective  office:  Always  put  principle  above  politics:  put  honor  above  incumbency. " 

House  Manager  James  E.  Rogan, 

Closing  arguments  of  the  Impeachment  trial  of  President  Clinton. 
February  8,  1999 


APIC  Member  James  E.  Rogan  (APIC  #5782)  is  a 
U.S.  Congressman  from  California.  He  previously 
served  as  Majority  Leader  of  the  California  State 
Assembly  and,  before  that,  as  a  judge.  When  appointed 
to  the  bench,  Rogan  was  the  youngest  sitting  judge  in 
the  state.  Leading  up  to  his  appointment  to  the  bench, 
Rogan  served  almost  six  years  as  a  Los  Angeles  County 
Deputy  District  Attorney,  specializing  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  gang  murderers  as  a  member  of  the  "Hardcore 
Gang  Murder  Unit." 

A  member  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
Congressman  Rogan  was  selected  as  one  of  the  House 
Managers  during  President  Clinton's  impeachment, 
designated  to  present  the  House's  case  for  conviction 
to  the  Senate.  He  also  holds  the  leadership  position 
of  Assistant  Majority  Whip. 


Keynoter:  How  long  have  you  been  collecting? 

Rogan:  I  started  collecting  June  4th,  1968.  I  was  in  the  fifth 
grade  in  California  and  the  California  primary  was  upon  us: 
the  big  battle  between  Bobby  Kennedy  and  Eugene 
McCarthy.  All  the  kids  in  Miss  Ferpo's  fifth  grade  class  were 
divided  between  McCarthy  and  Kennedy.  I  was  for 
McCarthy  because  the  girl  I  liked  in  class  was  for  McCarthy. 
My  friend  Sam  Breglio  was  a  big  Kennedy  guy  and  he  gave 
me  a  Kennedy  button,  the  day  of  the  primary,  which  I 
promptly  took  home  and  threw  in  my  junk  drawer.  We  sat 
up  that  night  and  watched  the  returns.  I  saw  that  my  guy 
had  lost,  so  I  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  of  course  I 
woke  up  and  found  out  that  Senator  Kennedy  had  been 
shot  right  after  giving  his  victory  speech.  Later  that  day  I 
found  the  button  and  it  dawned  on  me  that  this  was  a 
memento  of  history.  I  not  only  have  hung  on  to  it  ever 
since,  but  I  have  it  here,  [indicating]  It's  in  that  case  up 
there,  encased  in  Lucite.  My  wife  did  that  for  me.  So  I  not 
only  started  my  collection  with  it,  my  interest  in  politics 
began  with  that. 

Keynoter:  Any  special  collecting  interests? 


Rogan:  I  have  never  specialized,  which  is  why  my  collection 
looks  like  a  nuclear  explosion.  I  favor  Presidential  over 
local  and  state  although,  having  said  that,  I  have  a  lot  of 
local  and  state  stuff.  I  guess  I  specialize  in  what  appeals  to 
me  at  this  stage.  I  like  paper  items.  I  like  posters  because  I 
can  display  them.  I  like  items  from  presidents  from  the 
early  parts  of  their  career.  You  see  some  of  them  here  on 
the  walls.  I've  got  some  Reagan  for  Governor  stuff, 
Roosevelt  for  Governor,  LBJ  for  Senate,  John  F.  Kennedy 
for  Senator.  There's  a  George  Bush  for  Senate,  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  Governor.  There's  a  Harry  Truman  for  Judge 
piece  over  there,  Grover  Cleveland  for  Governor.  So  I  kind 
of  like  that  stuff.  The  only  thing  that  I  don't  have  original 
on  the  wall  is  that  Kennedy  for  Congress  poster.  It's  a  repro- 
duction. But  some  staffers  gave  that  to  me  a  long  time  ago. 
They  found  it  in  a  store  framed  it  and  gave  it  to  me  I  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  tell  them  it's  a  reproduction.  So  I  keep 
that  up  there,  but  I  think  the  rest  of  the  stuff  is  genuine. 

Keynoter:  Most  of  us  have  stories  of  a  great  find  or  a  great 
buy.  Do  you  have  any  stories? 


"19^6 


In  1996,  James  Rogan  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Republican  in  a  Democratic-leaning  district  despite  a 
national  ticket  that  ran  poorly. 
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Rogan:  One  of  my  favorite  pieces  is  this  1972  Repuhlican 
National  Convention  seal  on  the  wall  right  there.  I  was  14 
years  old;  I  went  to  the  convention  all  by  myself.  I  flew 
cross-country  from  San  Francisco  to  Miami.  On  one  of  the 
early  days  of  the  convention,  I  shimmied  up  a  pole  and 
pulled  that  thing  right  off  the  podium  when  no  one  was 
looking.  I  walked  around  with  it  under  my  arm  and  had  all 
of  the  dignitaries  that  I  met  autograph  it.  Among  the  sig- 
natures on  there  are  President  Richard  Nixon, 
Congressman  Gerald  Ford,  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Ambassador  George  Bush. 

Keynoter:  I  first  met  you  in  1988  at  a  Carter  Political  Items 
Collectors  meeting  in  Plains,  Georgia.  You  obviously  have  a 
relationship  with  the  former  president.  How  did  that  come 
about? 

Rogan:  Oh,  I  didn't.  I  was  just  one  of  the  people  that  went 
there.  I  had  met  him  during  the  campaign,  but  he  didn't 
know  me. 

Keynoter:  He  acted  like  he  knew  you,  that's  why  I  thought 
that. 

Rogan:  Not  at  all.  I  just  ran  into  him  there.  But  Bobby  Salter 
[the  current  owner  of  Billy  Carter's  gas  station  and  the 
Carter  Peanut  Warehouse  in  Plains,  Georgia]  has  become  a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine  from  that.  We've  been  friends  ever 
since,  so  he  might  know  me  now  but  he  didn't  know  me 
then.  I  think  he  was  just  being  gracious  to  everybody  at  that 
time. 

Keynoter:  There  are  photographs  of  you  with  presidents 
Ford,  Reagan  and  Bush.  Do  you  have  any  stories  about 
them? 

Rogan:  Actually,  if  you  look  on  the  wall,  I  think  I've  got  pic- 
tures with  the  last  six  presidents,  every  one.  There's  Nixon, 
Ford  up  there.  Carter  that's  from  Plains.  Reagan  over  there. 
Bush  above  Nixon  and  then,  of  course,  President  Clinton. 
So  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  last  six  presidents. 


This  election  night  victory  party  button  was  only  partially 
correct.  Rogan  won  but  Dole  and  Kemp  lost. 


President  Nixon  was  very  kind  when  I  met  him.  I  saw 
him  in  1972;  I  saw  him  give  his  acceptance  speech  at  the 
convention.  But  I  had  to  wait  almost  twenty-five  years  to 
shake  his  hand.  When  I  met  him,  I  was  a  judge  in 
California.  I  was  introduced  to  him  as  Judge  Rogan,  and 
when  that  picture  was  taken  he  looked  at  me  and  said, 
"Judge  Rogan?"  He  said,  "You're  far  too  young  to  have  been 
appointed  to  the  bench."  I  smiled  at  him,  and  I  put  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  "Mr.  President,  it's  thinking 
like  that,  that  kept  you  from  ever  becoming  governor." 

I  first  met  President  Reagan  when  he  was  Governor 
Reagan.  The  one  thing  I  remember  about  him  of  all  the 
times  I've  met  him  -  it's  kind  of  a  good  collecting  story  -  I 
first  met  Governor  Reagan  back  in  1973.  He  gave  a  lengthy 
speech  at  this  luncheon  I  attended.  At  the  end  of  the 
speech,  I  asked  him  for  his  speech  notes  and  he  gave  them 
to  me.  I  asked  him  to  autograph  them  and  he  gave  those  to 
me.  Some  years  later  I  was  in  law  school  and  I  literally  had 
gotten  down  to  the  point  where  if  I  did  not  come  up  with 
my  tuition  money  I  was  going  to  be  kicked  out  of  law  school. 
So  I  did  something  I  almost  never  do.  Very  reluctantly,  I  sold 
the  speech  notes.  But  I  hung  on  to  page  one,  because  I 
wanted  to  at  least  keep  part  of  his  notes.  That  was  almost 
twenty  years  ago.  About  six  months  or  a  year  ago,  I  was  look- 
ing through  an  autograph  catalogue  and  I  saw  pages  two 
through  nine  for  sale.  I  was  able  to  buy  them  back.  So  I 
ended  up  not  only  getting  essentially  the  loan  for  my  law 
school  tuition,  but  I  got  them  back.  And  the  notes  were 
kept  in  better  condition  than  page  one  I  had  kept  because 
I  had  framed  page  one  and  didn't  use  UV  glass,  so  it  was  a 
little  bit  faded  whereas  the  other  ones  were  still  pristine. 

Keynoter:  You  started  as  a  Democrat  and  became  a 
Republican.  Why  the  party  switch? 

Rogan:  I  grew  up  in  a  San  Francisco,  union,  Democrat  fam- 
ily. My  grandfather,  who  raised  me,  was  a  longshoreman  on 
the  docks  of  San  Francisco  for  about  40  years.  I  didn't  know 
there  was  a  Republican  Party.  As  I  got  older  and  began  to 
look  at  a  lot  of  the  social  policies  that  the  Party  of  my  youth 
had  been  propagating,  I  found  that  it  was  creating  all  kinds 
of  pathologies.  It  encouraged  illegitimacy;  it  encouraged 
welfare.  It  discouraged  thrift;  it  discouraged  savings.  It  dis- 
couraged hard  work  through  an  oppressive  tax  structure. 
So  it  was  a  lot  of  reasons  and  those  are  some  of  them. 
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Keynoter:  As  a  prosecutor,  you  went  after  the  famed  LA 
gangs:  the  Bloods  and  the  Crips.  What  was  that  like? 

Rogan:  Well,  after  that  it  took  a  lot  to  intimidate  me  in  the 
impeachment  trial. 

Keynoter:  Your  other  famous  case  involved  funeral  homes. 
Was  it  simply  a  fraud  case  or  were  they  doing  something 
with  the  bodies? 

Rogan:  That  was  actually  a  very  extensive  case.  It  was  over  70 
felony  counts.  It  ranged  from  robbery  to  solicitation  of 
murder,  and  in  fact  capital  murder.  There  are  already  two 
crime  books  out  on  that  case  that  I  handled  and  I  under- 
stand that  there's  a  screenplay  or  two.  But  that  case  is  too 
extensive,  probably  well  beyond  the  purview  of  your  article. 
It  was  a  very  extensive  case,  not  just  multiple  cremations  but 
allegedly  murdering  competitors  to  hide  crimes  and 
attempting  to  kill  the  prosecutor  on  the  case,  trying  to  get 
grandparents  murdered  for  insurance  money.  It  was  a  very 
extensive  case. 

Keynoter:  What  were  your  accomplishments  in  the 
California  State  House? 

Rogan:  I  was  the  Majority  Leader  in  the  state  legislature. 
That  was  a  great  privilege  for  me.  Probably  the  bill  that  I'm 
most  proud  of,  and  there's  a  few  of  them  I  helped  to  move 
through  the  legislature,  is  the  single  greatest  investment  of 
public  funds  in  public  education  that  had  moved  through 
the  legislature  since  Ronald  Reagan  had  been  governor. 

The  other  bill  that  I  'm  probably  most  proud  of  was  a  bill 
that  precludes  child  molesters  and  rapists  that  still  exhibit 
tendencies  of  their  desire  to  commit  those  horrible  crimes, 
from  being  automatically  released  from  prison.  It's  called 
the  Sexually  Violent  Predator  Act.  With  those  folks  that 
appear  to  have  recidivist  natures,  it  allows  us  to  have  hear- 
ings and  have  them  reviewed  by  a  psychiatrist.  If  they  are 
still  found  to  be  a  danger  to  a  community  and  if  a  jury 
agrees  with  that  assessment,  they  can  be  held  under  civil 


confinement  rules  indefinitely.  That  was  something  I  was 
very  glad  to  negotiate.  I  knew  that  was  something  that 
would  help  keep  children  from  having  their  youth 
destroyed  by  molesters. 

Keynoter:  A  columnist  a  while  back  wrote  that,  because  of  all 
the  citizen  initiatives,  that  the  California  Legislature  didn't 
have  much  to  do.  Any  truth  to  that? 

Rogan:  Ha!  They  used  to  pass  sometimes  over  300  bills  in  a 
day.  That  person  who  wrote  that  never  served  in  the 
Assembly.  But  just  because  there  are  a  lot  of  bills  doesn't 
mean  there  are  a  lot  of  good  bills,  there  is  a  difference. 

Keynoter:  You  were  appointed  as  a  judge.  Did  you  preside 
over  any  famous  cases? 

Rogan:  No,  I  presided  over  a  lot  of  interesting  cases  but 
nothing  like  the  O.J.  case.  Thankfully. 

Keynoter:  You  were  elected  to  Congress  in  1996.  What  was 
that  like? 
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Yet  another  unsuccessful  coattail  button,  this  time  with 
GOP  gubernatorial  hopeful  Dan  Lungren.  Rogan  often 
ran  ahead  of  his  party's  ticket. 

Rogan:  That  was  very  fascinating  from  a  personal  level.  I 
never  dreamed  that  I  would  actually  serve  in  Congress.  So 
to  come  here  and  serve  with  people,  many  of  whom  I  used 
to  get  their  autographs  or  collect  their  memorabilia  when  I 
was  a  kid,  was  certainly  an  interesting  twist.  It's  been  the 
toughest  personal  challenge  of  my  life  and  it  has  also  been 
the  most  fascinating. 

Keynoter:  Chairman  Hyde  appointed  you  to  research  the 
Andrew  Johnson  impeachment  as  a  guide  to  how  to  con- 
duct the  Clinton  impeachment.  What  books  or  other  mate- 
rials did  you  refer  too? 

Rogan:  VJeW,  you  see,  I  actually  didn't  do  that.  That's  the  way 
that  the  press  sort  of  interpreted  it.  That's  not  what  I  was 
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doing  at  all.  Hyde  and  Gingrich  both  came  to  me  early  on 
and  said,  "We  have  never  dealt  with  this  particular 
Independent  Counsel  Statute.  We  don  't  know  if  Judge  Starr 
is  going  to  report  to  us  or  not.  If  he  does  report  to  us,  there 
is  no  protocol  on  how  we  should  handle  this.  We  don't 
know  protocol  in  the  sense  of  should  it  go  to  the  judiciary 
committee?  Should  it  go  to  a  select  committee?  Should  it 
go  to  a  joint  committee?  We  would  like  you  to  go  and  inter- 
view senior  members  and  former  members  who  have  been 
involved  in  previous  investigations  of  the  executive  branch. 
Pick  their  brains  and  come  up  with  some  conclusions  and 
let  us  know." 

I  never  did  a  formal  report  because  it  was  apparent  to 
me  from  the  beginning  that,  if  we  did  anything  extraordi- 
nary, it  would  appear  that  we  were  jimmying  the  rules  to  try 
and  make  it  look  like  we  were  hoping  for  a  particular  result. 
My  recommendation  to  Gingrich  and  Hyde  at  the  begin- 
ning was  that  we  should  follow  what  we  call  here  in 
Congress,  "the  regular  order."  That  is,  the  regular  proce- 
dures of  the  House.  Any  investigation  should  proceed 
directly  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  They  agreed 
with  that  conclusion  and  that's  exactly  what  happened. 

One  of  the  things  that  really  cemented  it  for  me  was  an 
interview  I  did  with  former  Chairman  Peter  Rodino  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  who  was  almost  90.  I  went  up 
to  Rutgers  in  New  Jersey  and  visited  with  him.  He  told  me 
that  in  1973  there  was  a  lot  of  pressure  on  then-Speaker 
Carl  Albert  to  take  away  the  Watergate  investigation  from 
him  because  he  was  a  brand  new  chairman.  This  was  too 
big  of  a  story.  There  was  some  feeling  within  the 
Democratic  Caucus  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  handle  it. 
Carl  Albert  decided  that  it  would  go  to  Judiciary  because  he 
felt  he  had  a  Constitutional  conflict  of  interest,  because  he 
was  next  in  line  for  the  presidency,  especially  after  Agnew 
resigned.  It  was  Agnew  and  then  Carl  Albert.  He  was  con- 
cerned that,  if  he  tried  to  do  anything  extraordinary 
beyond  the  regular  order  of  the  House,  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  trying  to  position  himself  to  become  the 
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President.  So  Carl  Albert  took  the  position  that  this  will  go 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that's  the  way  we  have  always 
handled  those  things.  Peter  Rodino  is  the  Chairman  and 
he  will  handle  it.  That's  all  there  was  to  it  and  I  relayed  that 
story  to  Speaker  Gingrich  and  Chairman  Hyde  and  they 
both  agreed. 

Keynoter:  The  Andrew  Johnson  Impeachment  had  six 
House  Managers.  Why  thirteen  House  Managers  this  time? 

Rogan:  I  don't  know.  My  personal  preference  would  have 
been  two  or  three.  I  think  somewhere  along  the  line  I  com- 
municated that.  I  think  it's  just  been  a  matter  of  tradition 
because,  since  the  Johnson  impeachment,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  federal  judicial  impeachments.  The  number 
had  grown,  apparently  in  the  last  130  years  to  about  12  or 
13.  Because  I  asked  committee  staff  when  they  were 
appointing  13  managers,  "Why  are  we  having  so  many  man- 
agers?" The  answer  I  got  was  that  's  basically  what  the  House 
has  been  doing  a  long  time  for  impeachment  trials  over  in 
the  Senate.  Although  I  thought  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
did  a  fine  job  and  every  one  of  them  added  to  it,  it  was  very 
bulky  to  have  13  lawyers  in  any  case.  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  done  it  with  two  or  three.  That  didn't  necessarily 
mean  that  I  had  to  be  one  of  the  three.  It  would  have  been 
just  easier  to  do. 

Keynoter:  The  Nixon  impeachment  created  an  interest  in 
locals  collecting.  People  tried  to  collect  buttons  from  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Was  there  a  similar  interest 
this  time? 

Rogan.Yes.  there  has  been.  I've  gotten  lots  and  lots  of  phone 
calls  and  letters  from  people.  If  I  go  to  an  APIC  meeting, 
there's  always  somebody  asking  me  if  I've  got  any  buttons. 
I've  learned.  I've  tried  to  remember  to  put  some  in  my 
pocket  and  bring  them.  They  always  go  pretty  quickly. 

Keynoter:  When  the  Senate  went  into  closed  session  with  the 
press  and  public  removed,  did  the  House  Managers  stay  on 
the  floor? 

Rogan:  No,  that  's  akin  to  a  jury  going  in  to  privately  delib- 
erate. The  lawyers  don't  go  into  the  jury  room.  The  Senate 
closed  and  sealed  the  doors  so  that  they  could  have  their 
private  deliberations.  It  would  not  have  been  appropriate 
for  us  to  be  there. 


Keynoter:  House  members  and  staffers  sometimes  produce 
pins  to  pass  out  among  themselves.  Were  there  any  pro-  or 
anti-impeachment  buttons? 

Rogan:  You  mean  just  privately  circulated?  We  had  some 
committee  staff  badges  from  when  Judge  Starr  testified. 
They  had  made  just  these  generic  House  Judiciary 
Committee  staff  badges.  I  had  made  the  request  to  our  staff 
that,  during  the  week  that  we  actually  took  up  debate  and 
voted  on  articles  of  impeachment,  that  we  color  code  and 
date  those  passes  for  those  particular  days  because  I  knew 
that  they  would  have  some  historical  and  collectable  inter- 
est. The  staff  did  that  and  so  there  is  a  series  of  staff  mem- 
ber badges  available  to  our  Judiciary  Committee  staff, 
lawyers,  investigators  and  committee  staffers,  that  are 
dated,  what  was  it?  December  8  -  12,1  think.  They  were  dif- 
ferent colors  and  have  the  date  actually  on  them.  I  had  a 
couple  of  extra  sets  and  I  gave  one  away  to  a  collector  who 
wrote  to  me.  He  had  all  of  them  from  the  Rodino  staff  hear- 
ings and  he  wanted  to  complete  his  collection,  so  I  gave 
him  one  of  my  sets. 

Keynoter:  You  were  the  subject  of  a  lot  of  media  coverage. 
Perhaps  the  silliest  was  when  The  Washington  Post  's  TV  critic 
reviewed  the  trial  as  if  it  were  a  movie  of  the  week.  What  was 
all  that  attention  like? 

Rogan:  Well,  if  that's  the  worst  thing  anybody  ever  writes 
about  me  then  I  got  off  easy.  After  awhile  it  became  almost 
a  surreal  experience.  I  could  not  walk  off  the  House  floor 
or  the  Senate  floor,  or  walk  out  of  the  building  without  hav- 
ing scores  and  scores  of  microphones  and  television  cam- 
eras shoved  into  my  face.  It  became  almost  a  daily  occur- 
rence. If  I  came  out  and  stepped  up  to  a  microphone,  my 
family  told  me  later  that  CNN  would  cut  away  live.  The  first 
time  that  happened,  I  didn't  know  about  it,  which  was  fine 
because  that  probably  would  have  made  me  more  nervous. 
But  after  awhile  I  got  used  to  it.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
experience. 

Keynoter:  Looking  back,  do  you  think  there  was  anything 
that  you  could  have  said  or  done  that  would  have  changed 
the  outcome? 

Rogan:  No,  no.  There  was  nothing,  because  I  think  the 
Senate  had  essentially  made  up  its  mind  before  we  ever 
walked  in  and  tried  to  put  on  the  first  piece  of  evidence. 
The  polls  did  not  favor  removal  from  office.  That  was  their 
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prerogative;  they  had  the  right  to  make  that  call.  We  had  the 
constitutional  obligation  to  present  the  House's  case.  We 
tried  to  do  that.  My  complaint  with  the  Senate  is  not  with 
their  ultimate  vote;  that  is  their  Constitutional  prerogative. 
If  I  have  a  complaint,  it  is  that  they  precluded  us  through 
procedural  changes  in  their  rules  from  being  able  to  fully 
try  our  case  and  present  our  case  the  proper  way.  We  were 
never  able  to  call  a  single  witness  at  the  trial,  which  is  just 
unprecedented.  That  has  never  happened  in  200  years  of 
history  in  the  Senate.  They  did  that  to  us  specifically  and 
they  kept  us  from  calling  some  corroborating  witnesses. 

Keynoter:  In  a  1973  interview  then-Rep.  Don  Riegle  [of 
Michigan]  told  me  "impeachment  is  a  very  inefficient  way 
to  remove  a  president."  Having  seen  the  process  all  the  way 
through,  what's  your  opinion? 

Rogan:  Oh,  I  think  it  's  efficient  and  I  think  it  works  just  the 
way  the  framers  intended  it  to  work.  They  didn't  intend  the 
impeachment  process  or  the  legislative  process  to  be  a 
lightning  speed  process.  They  intended  it  to  be  a  slow 
deliberate  thoughtful  process.  They  intended  it  to  have  a 
lot  of  breaks  in  the  proceedings  so  that  people  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  let  tempers  cool,  to  let  inflammatory 
rhetoric  die  down  and  to  allow  appropriate  reflection.  So, 
in  that  sense,  I  think  the  founders  had  it  right.  If  somebody 
were  just  looking  for  some  knee-jerk  response  one  way  or 
the  other,  then  they  probably  would  view  this  as  an  ineffi- 
cient process.  But,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  need- 


ed the  time.  I  wanted  the  time  to  go  through  some  60  thou- 
sand pages  of  documentary  evidence  that  we  had  locked  up 
in  the  courtroom.  I  wanted  the  time  to  hear  the  White 
House  Counsel.  I  wanted  them  to  make  their  presentation. 
I  wanted  to  weigh  the  arguments.  If  anything,  I  thought  this 
procedure  was  far  too  expedited.  I  would  like  to  have  had 
more  thorough  and  comprehensive  hearings.  We  didn't 
have  it.  Had  we  followed  the  regular  order  of  the  House,  we 
would  have. 

Keynoter:  The  White  House  and  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  put  you  on  their  hit  list  for  2000.  Does  that  con- 
cern you? 

Rogan:  No.  It  might  have  concerned  me  the  first  time,  but 
every  time  I've  run  -  whether  it  was  for  the  State  Assembly 
or  Congress  -  they  have  always  put  me  on  the  same  hit  list. 
They  have  always  thrown  everything  but  the  kitchen  sink  at 
me.  I  think  that's  what  drives  them  nuts  that  I'm  still  stand- 
ing. I  was  more  concerned  in  1994  when  I  was  Willie 
Brown's  number  one  target.  [Willie  Brown  was  the  Speaker 
of  the  California  House  for  many  years  and  is  now  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco.]  No  disrespect  to  the  President  and  his 
operatives,  but  those  guys  are  pikers  when  it  comes  to  hard- 
ball politics.  Willie  Brown  was  a  master.  If  they  told  me 
Willie  Brown  had  me  on  his  hit  list  next  year,  then  I'd 
worry. 

Keynoter:  Thank  you  very  much.* 


Congressman  James  Rogan  began  his  political  career  as  a 
Democratic  Party  activist.  Like  many  Democrats  during 
the  Reagan  years,  he  found  himself  more  aligned  with 
Republican  views  than  with  his  old  parry.  The  picture 
shows  Rogan  with  former  President  Jimmy  Carter  at  an 
APIC  meeting  in  Plains,  Georgia. 
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The  button  above  reflects  the 
view  of  many  on  Rogan's  role  in 
the  Clinton  Impeachment. 
Others  will  have  a  different  view. 
Right:  Tickets  from  the  only  two 
presidential  impeachments  in 
history  1999  and  1868. 
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SLOGAN: 

United  States  Free  From  Debt,  Unemployment  and 
Special  Privileges" 


Above:  Rep.  Rogan's  offfice  is  decorated  with  Political 
Americana.  Left:  A  rare  brochure  from  1924  vice  presi- 
dential hopeful  Roy  Harrop. 
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For  the  Newer  Collector 


Ten  Ways  to  Date  Your  Presidential  Buttons 

By  Stephen  Cresswell 


1.  Read  the  Date.  Okay,  so  we  start  with  the  obvious! 
Some  buttons  are  easy  to  date  because  they  have  the  date 
right  on  them.  For  many  collectors,  having  the  date  on  a 
button  is  a  real  plus,  and  increases  the  value  of  the  pin 
somewhat. 


2.  For  candidates  who  ran  only  once,  use  a  basic  refer- 
ence source  to  determine  the  date.  Alton  B.  Parker  ran  for 
president  only  once,  and  so  all  his  presidential  buttons 
must  date  from  that  one  campaign.  An  encyclopedia, 
almanac,  or  even  Hake's  Encyclopedia  of Political  Buttons  will 
tell  you  the  date  (in  this  case,  1904). 

3.  For  candidates  who  ran  more  than  once,  use  the  run- 
ning mate  to  determine  the  date.  Many  candidates  sought 
the  presidency  two  or  more  times,  and  had  a  different 
running  mate  each  time.  Grover  Cleveland  was  the 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  three  times,  and  had 
three  different  running  mates.  Bryan  also  ran  for  presi- 
dent three  times,  and  just  to  complicate  matters  he  had 
two  running  mates  in  1896.  Using  a  basic  reference  list 
(like  the  one  at  the  end  of  this  article)  we  can  determine 
that  a  Cleveland-Hendricks  item  dates  from  1884,  while  a 
Bryan-Stevenson  pin  dates  from  1900.  For  these  candi- 
dates who  had  more  than  one  running  mate,  dating  the 
buttons  can  be  easy  so  long  as  the  button  in  question  pic- 
tures, or  names,  the  vice-presidential  candidate. 


Bryan 's  Running  Mates: 
Sewall,  Watson,  Stevenson,  and  Kern 

4.  Use  the  running  mates  pictured  on  a  matching  but- 
ton. At  first  glance,  the  Eisenhower-Nixon  pin  pictured  at 
lower  left  is  impossible  to  date.  Eisenhower  had  the  same 
running  mate  in  1952  and  1956.  In  this  case,  however,  we 
are  lucky,  because  there  is  a  matching  Stevenson  button 
that  clearly  was  made  in  the  same  year  as  the  Republican 
mate.  Stevenson  had  different  running  mates  in  1952  and 
1956.  Sparkman  was  his  1952  running  mate,  so  this  Ike- 
Nixon  jugate  must  also  date  from  1952. 


f  .  o 

^^^^^^ 

5.  Use  the  text  of  the  button  to  determine  the  date.  If 

a  presidential  button  urges  reelecting  the  president,  that 
tells  us  for  which  campaign  the  pin  was  issued.  (The  only 
exceptions  are  items  for  FDR,  which  urged  reelection  of 
the  president  in  1936.  1940,  and  1944.)  In  the  case  of  slo- 
gan buttons,  we  can  do  some  basic  research  to  find  out  in 
which  year  the  slogan  was  used.  For  example,  Wilson  but- 
tons that  speak  of  peace  and  preparedness  date  from  the 
1916  campaign,  since  only  domestic  issues  were  empha- 
sized in  the  1912  race. 


6.  Use  the  candidate's  photo  and  his  apparent  age  to 
determine  the  date.  This  may  not  be  easy  if  the  candidate 
ran  for  the  second  time  just  four  years  after  the  first.  But 
for  candidates  like  Nixon  (1960  and  1968-1972),  Teddy 
Roosevelt  (1904  and  1912)  and  Debs  (1900-1912  and 
1920)  the  apparent  age  in  the  photo  can  be  reliably  deter- 
mined. Nixon  is  very  youthful-looking,  and  has  more  hair, 
in  1960  than  in  his  later  buttons.  TR  looks  older,  and  is 
heavier,  in  1912  photographs  when  compared  with  1904. 
Debs  by  1920  was  looking  old  and  gaunt.  Another  candi- 
date for  whom  this  technique  is  especially  useful  is 
William  Jennings  Bryan  (1896-1900  vs.  1908). 
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7.  Use  a  candidate's  photo  by  comparing  it  with  a  dated 
button.  The  previous  method  involved  a  certain  amount 
of  guess  work,  trying  to  determine  the  candidate's  age 
from  a  photograph.  Method  7  may  be  more  scientific, 
since  we  are  searching  for  a  perfect  match  (the  exact 
same  photo)  on  the  undated  button  as  on  a  dated  one. 
Often  candidates  had  only  three  or  four  photographs 
made  for  a  particular  campaign,  and  all  the  picture  but- 
tons used  one  of  those  three  or  four.  When  the  next  cam- 
paign came  four  years  or  eight  years  later,  a  new  photo- 
graph was  made.  Thus  if  a  photo  on  an  undated  button  is 
exactly  the  same  as  a  photo  on  a  dated  button,  it  is  prob- 
able (though  not  certain)  the  two  buttons  were  made  for 
the  same  campaign. 

8.  Look  for  designs  that  match  a  button  with  a  known 
date.  Companies  like  Whitehead  &  Hoag  devised  catalogs 
of  ready-made  button  designs,  and  the  candidate's  man- 
agers simply  picked  out  one  of  these  prefabricated 
designs.  These  designs  were  usually  phased  out  after  four 
or  five  years,  and  new  designs  replaced  them.  To  date  the 
Bryan  pin  at  lower  left,  we  might  start  by  noting  a  some- 
what older  photograph,  suggesting  a  1908  Bryan  item.  We 
can  reinforce  our  belief  in  the  1908  date  by  finding  a 
matching  Taft  pin.  Since  Taft  ran  for  president  in  1908 
and  1912,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  the  Bryan  pin  also 
dates  from  this  period.  A  search  for  a  matching  button  for 
an  1896  or  1900  candidate  would  turn  up  no  matches. 


9.  Use  the  identity  of  the  manufacturer  to  identify  the 
date.  Many  button  companies  were  in  business  for  a  fairly 
short  period  of  time.  By  checking  the  data  on  company 
life  spans  given  in  the  book  Collectible  Pinback  Buttons  one 
can  determine  a  probable  date  range  for  the  button. 
Suppose  you  have  a  Debs-Hanford  jugate.  Debs  and 
Hanford  ran  together  in  both  1904  and  1908.  Suppose 
the  backpaper  is  of  the  Pulver  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  entry  in  Collectible  Pinback  Buttons  looks  like  this: 


Pulver,  F.F.,  Co. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
.  .  .  1902-1904  . 


Thus  this  pin  most  likely  dates  from  1904.  Note,  how- 
ever, that  this  method  cannot  be  100%  certain,  since  the 
entries  in  Collectible  Pinback  Buttons  will  need  to  be  updat- 
ed regularly  as  more  data  is  found  about  the  history  of 
button  manufacturers.  Still,  this  method  can  provide 
excellent  guidance,  especially  for  pins  that  may  not  have 
a  candidate  name,  but  simply  say  (for  example)  "Vote 
Socialist"  or  "Turn  the  Rascals  Out." 


10.  Use  a  backpaper  guide  to  determine  the  button's 

age.  Stuart  and  Emily  Barr  and  Ted  Hake  did  yeoman's 
work  in  studying  the  backpapers  of  dated  buttons.  They 
were  able  to  develop  a  guide  to  changes  in  backpaper 
design  for  six  major  button  manufacturers.  Suppose  you 
have  a  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President  button  you  have 
been  unable  to  date  by  the  other  nine  methods.  Suppose 
the  backpaper  is  as  shown  below.  According  to  the  Barr- 
Hake  guide  printed  in  the  book  Collectible  Pinback  Buttons, 

(Continued  on  page  25) 


Selected  List  of  Presidential  Candidates  with  Multiple  Running  Mates 


(i-rnvpr  iIpvpIzmH 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  1884 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  1888 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  1892 

Benjamin  Harrison 

Levi  P.  Morton,  1888 
Whitelaw  Reid.  1892 

William  McKinley 

Garret  A.  Hobart,  1896 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  1900 

11/        r        *  n 

ran.  Jennings  Bryan 

Samuel  Sewall  (D),  1896 
Thomas  Watson  (PP).  1896 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  1900 
John  W  Kern.  1908 

Teddy  Roosevelt 

Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  1904 
Hiram  Johnson.  1912 

Eugene  Debs 

Job  Harriman,  1900 
Benjamin  Hanford,  1904  &  1908 
EmilSeidel,  1912 
Seymour  Stedman,  1920 

Norman  Thomas 

James  H  Maurer,  1928  &  1932 
George  A.  Nelson.  1936 
Maynard  C.  Krueger,  1940 
Darlington  Hoopes,  1944 
Tucker  P.  Smith,  1948 

Franklin  Roosevelt 

John  N  Garner,  1932  &  1936 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  1940 
Harry  Truman.  1944 

Adlai  Stevenson 

John  Sparkman.  1952 
Estes  Kefauver,  1956 

Richard  Nixon 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1960 
Spiro  T.  Agnew,  1968  &  1972 

Ross  Perot 

James  Stockdale,  1992 
Pat  Choate.  1996 
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It  Could  be  the  Ultimate  Coattail  Button. 

...But  It's  Not. 

By  Michael  Kelly 


When  I  was  a  new  collector  (during  the  Johnson  administration. ..Andrew,  I  think),  I 
recall  the  first  time  I  saw  the  button  pictured  here.  A  modest  looking  little  thing  but  it 
bore  some  serious  names:  "Wilson/Smith/Kennedy/DeWitt."  What  a  dream  button! 
Could  it  be  a  New  York  coattail  for  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Al  Smith?  Could  possibly  the 
Kennedy  be  old  Joe  Kennedy.  He  lived  in  New  York  part  of  the  time  (heck,  his  son  was 
even  elected  senator  from  New  York).  Then  there's  DeWitt.  To  make  the  fantasy  com- 
plete, could  this  be  APIC-legend  J.  Doyle  DeWitt. 

Great  dream,  but  no  way.  As  the  pictured  ribbon  confirms,  it's  just  a  local.  It's  a  pretty 
nice  local,  but  we're  talking  Davis  Wilson,  not  Woodrow,  and  Ralph  Smith,  not  Al.  The 
button  is  from  the  1938  Democratic  primary  in  Pennsylvania  where  a  faction  of  the  party, 
hoping  to  upset  incumbent  Governor  George  Earle,  assembled  a  slate  to  contest  the  party 
nomination.  The  effort  failed  and  Earle  went  on  to  win  renomination  and  re-election.  Oh 
well,  some  things  are  just  too  good  to  be  true.* 


(Continued  from  page  24) 

this  backpaper  design  was  used  by  Keystone  Badge  between  1902  and  1914,  with  a 
new  design  coming  into  use  in  1915.  Thus  this  pin  dates  from  the  first  Wilson  cam- 
paign. As  with  the  company  history  guide  discussed  in  method  nine  above,  the  Barr- 
Hake  backpaper  guide  will  need  to  be  updated  and  refined  over  the  years  to  come, 
and  it  does  not  offer  100%  precision.  Still,  it  is  a  very  useful  method  for  dating  pins.* 


For  Further  Reading: 

Ted  Hake  &  Russ  King,  Collectible  Pinback  Buttons,  1896-1986. 

Stephen  Cresswell,  For  the  Love  of  Backpapers.  Buttons  &  Ballots,  Issue  7  (1997). 


■tHE 

PROGRESSIVE 
DEMOCRATIC 

■  ~*0§$t*  !  7 


Governor 
$m  Thomas 

Kennedy 

U.  S.  Senator 
S.  Davis 

Wilson 

Lieutenant-Gofenor 
Ralph  H. 

Smith 

Secretary  of 


Mrs.  Edith  B. 

DeWitt 


Letterhead,  although  whether  for  the  1896  campaign  or  for  a  real  mining  company  is  not  known. 
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If  I  Were  21  I'd  Vote  For.... 

By  Harvey  Goldberg 

The  right  to  vote  in  the  United  States  has  changed  significantly  since  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  XIV  Amendment,  approved  in  1868,  stated  that  "the  right 
ip    |    lAff^m*  to  vote  in  any  election  for  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

YY  tlmCi  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  such  state,  of  the  members  of 

^^^^  the  legislature  thereof,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state, 

^W^^^    flH  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except  for  participation  in  rebel 

lion,  or  other  crime  in  such  state. 
^^Mfl    J^L  rhe  XV  Amendment,  approved  in  1870,  added  that    The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 

States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 

IlAf^tl        IN  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  "The  XIX  Amendment  (1920)  further  added: 

WW  \3  \3  mtMr  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 

States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex. " 

The  voting  age  has  always  been  a  standard  of  measurement.  Not  only  could  you  vote 
at  age  21,  but  you  could  drink  legally  (when  Prohibition  wasn't  in  effect) .  You  were  considered  a  full-fledged  adult  at  21.  Your 
21st  year  started  the  "age  of  consent"  where  you  are  entitled  to  make  your  own  decisions.  At  the  same  time,  when  these  "adult 
privileges"  were  bestowed  upon  you,  so  were  the  accompanying  responsibilities. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  slogan,  "7/7  Were  21,  I'd  Vote  For...  "would  be  applied  to  campaign  items.  This  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  candidate,  and  showed  he  was  being  supported  by  youth  -  the  future  of  our  country.  It  was  a  good  drawing  card 
and  hopefully  pulled  some  votes  from  the  "over  21"  crowd  as  well. 


HARDING 


FIRST  VOTERS 

TAFT 

CLUB 


Specific  voting  age  was  apparently  not  referred  to  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  last  century  -  1896/1900.  Several  items 
appeared  with  the  slogan,  "First  Voter  For...  "during  the  McKinley  &  Bryan  campaigns,  as  well  as  the  Roosevelt-Parker  race  of 
1904,  and  the  1908  Taft-Bryan  effort  as  well  as  other  campaigns  down  through  the  years.  The  "First  Voter"  group  became 
more  and  more  of  a  target  for  candidates  and  campaigners  as  the  years  passed.  In  addition,  there  were  also  "College  League" 
pins  for  those  groups  across  the  country,  many  members  of  which  were  first-time  voters.  In  fact  these  slogans  were  actually 
the  direct  ancestors  of  the  "Twenty-one"  items. 

The  "If  I  Were  21,  Fd  Vote  For...  "did  not  appear  until  the  1940  campaign  when  it  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  a  national 
campaign  level  by  Wendell  Willkie.  The  "21"  pins  then  virtually  disappeared  and  did  not  reappear  until  twenty  years  later 
during  the  1960  Kennedy-Nixon  campaign  when  matched  pairs  were  produced  by  different  manufacturers. 


21 

AND 

VOTING 

WILLKIE, 


I'D  VOTE  FOR 


*  21  V 
I'D  VOTE  FOR 


IF  X 
I  WERE 
21 

I'D  VOTE  FOR 
WILLKIE 


IF 

t  WERE 

I  D  VOTE  FOR 

WILLKIE 
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"  I'D  VOTE 


I'D  VOTE' 


The  high  point  of  this  voting  age  pin  came  four  years  later  during  the  Johnson-Goldwater  election  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  1968  when  Hubert  Humphrey  lost  to  Richard  Nixon.  There  were  "If  I  Were  21..."  pins  for  almost  every  announced  can- 
didate in  both  parties,  and  many  varieties  for  the  two  nominees.  As  it  turned  out,  1968  was  the  final  go-around  for  the  "21" 
pins.  They  were  to  be  the  last  of  their  kind.  The  XXVI  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  approved  in  1971,  allowing  that 
"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older,  to  vote,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  state  on  account  of  age".  Suddenly,  the  slogan  on  the  pins  needed  to  be  updated  and  lowered  to  read  "If  I  Were  18..." 
Along  with  a  new  voting  age,  a  new  campaign  slogan  was  born. 


If  I  Were 

18 

[   I'd  Vote  For 

A>  PRES.  > 


I'd  Vote  For 
\    SEN.  4> 


m  a 
Texan  Under 


My  First  Vote 
^  Goes  To 


The  reasons  for  the  lowering  of  voting  privileges  vary  depending  upon  who  is  answering  the  question:  to  give  President 
Nixon  more  votes  in  1972,  to  dissuade  the  anti-Vietnam  War  slogan  "Old  enough  to  fight  but  not  old  enough  to  vote",  and 
more.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  has  been  done.  Several  organizations  currently  in  existence  are  lobbying  for  a  further  lowering 
of  the  voting  age.  One  group,  Americans  for  a  Society  Free  from  Age  Restrictions,  wants  the  vote  at  16.  Another,  ACT,  feels 
the  voting  age  should  be  dropped  even  lower,  to  15.  But  regardless,  those  "///  Were  21,  I'd  Vote  For...  "items  are  now  history.* 
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Internet  Treasures 

By  Stephen  Baxley 


Global  networking  through  the  Internet  is  bringing 
manv  interesting  unlisted  political  items  into  the  Political 
Americana  marketplace.  The  following  items  were  recent- 
ly seen  in  Internet  auctions. 

1.  William  Henry  Harrison  campaign  flag.  A  museum 
piece,  this  rare  item  sold  for  S  10.300.  The  seller  claimed 
that  the  item  was  found  in  a  historical  family-owned  home 
in  the  old  district  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  rolled  up  inside 
the  back  of  a  built-in  blind  cabinet.  The  blue  field  is  91':  by 
8  inches.  This  flag  measures  28  inches  bv  2734  inches  in 
size.  The  red  stripes,  blue  background  and  political  logo 
are  dved  on  the  fabric,  which  is  probably  a  raw  silk.  The 
flag  has  9  red  stripes  and  8  white  stripes.  The  political  party- 
logo  picture  is  1 1  inches  bv  ll1:  inches.  This  is  a  real  gem 
from  1840. 

2.  A  fan  from  1872  featuring  jugate  pictures  of 
President  U.S.  Grant  and  running  mate  Sen.  (later  VP) 


Henry  Wilson.  Imagine  what  chain  of  circumstances  had  to 
occur  to  allow  this  unlisted  paper  item  to  survive  over  125 
years.  This  item  received  lots  of  bidding  action  on  Ebay. 

3.  This  unlisted  1868  jugate  ribbon  features  the 
Democratic  ticket  of  Horatio  Seymour  and  Frank  Blair.  It 
is  from  the  Democratic  Club  of  Wilmington.  North 
Carolina,  giving  it  a  nice  state  connection. 

4.  This  interesting  Cleveland  and  Stevenson  bandana 
includes  a  Tariff  Reform  reference.  The  piece  is  15%  inch- 
es x  14%  inches.  Around  the  edge  of  the  bandana  is  a 
series  of  red  horseshoes  crisscrossed  within  crossed  horse- 
whips. Also  included  is  the  phrase  "A  public  office  is  a  pub- 
lic trust."  Toward  the  top  is  the  Latin  slogan.  "E  Pluribus 
Ununi  along  with  the  Capitol  Building  and  the  bald  eagle 
superimposed  within  American  flags. 

5.  This  handsome  McKinlev/Roosevelt  jugate  button 
appears  to  be  from  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  Quite  a  find  for 
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a  North  Dakota  collector!  This  VA"  button  was  manufactured 
by  M.C.  Lilley  &  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6.  "Look  Inside!"  Soap  babies  appear  on  the  market  from 
time  to  time,  but  how  often  have  you  seen  jugate  soap  babies 
in  their  original  package? 

7.  Here's  a  beauty:  a  trigate  featuring  the  1904  ticket  of 
Alton  Parker  and  Henry  Davis  along  with  a  local  candidate 
named  Charles  Black.  Black  had  to  be  a  loyal  Democrat 
because  Parker  didn't  have  much  in  the  way  of  coattails.  No 
doubt  some  Keynoter  readers  are  already  researching  who 
Black  was. 

8.  Material  for  unsuccessful  vice  presidential  candidates  is 
scarce.  This  Henry  G.  Davis  for  Vice  President  button  boosting 
Parker's  running  mate  is  unusual. 

9.  The  condition  of  this  TR  flag  banner  is  so  pristine  that  it 
looks  as  if  the  President  never  showed  up  for  his  visit  and  the 
banner  stayed  in  the  box. 

10.  "Get  Your  Hammer  Out. ..Now  Knock"  for  Bryan- 
Stevenson,  that  is.  This  41/4"  plated  cast  iron  hammer  brought 
down  the  auction  hammer  for  $262.75  on  the  Internet.  This 
unlisted  item  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  and  shows  how  previ- 
ously unknown  material  continues  to  emerge  over  time. 

11.  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  Governor  items  appear  on  the 
market  fairly  often  but  when  was  the  last  time  you  saw  an  item 
that  referred  to  TR  when  he  was  a  New  York  state  legislator?  A 
3-inch  X  4%-inch  card  from  the  Cigar  Makers  International 
Union  of  America  appeals  to  the  reader  to  buy  union  cigars 
instead  of  cigars  produced  in  filthy  tenement  houses.  Note  the 
direct  quote  from  NY  legislator  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
quote  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  reads:  "Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  representing  the  Brownstone  District  of  New  York 
City  in  the  Legislature,  stated  as  follows  'I  have  visited  these 
pest  holes  personally  and  I  can  assure  you,  if  smokers  could 
only  see  how  these  cigars  are  made  we  would  not  need  any  leg- 
islative action  against  this  system  at  all."  While  not  a  campaign 
piece  used  to  solicit  votes,  this  item  is  a  super  local  item  with  a 
reference  to  the  early  career  of  a  popular  President.  This  item 
sold  on  the  Internet  for  $76. 

12.  This  1916  Hughes-Fairbanks  jugate  appeared  on  the 
Internet  without  a  reference  to  size  or  manufacture  but  it  is  a 
design  that  also  appears  for  Taft. 

13.  This  Hughes  Alliance  fob  is  a  handsome  little  item  from 
the  effort  to  merge  Republicans  and  Progressives  behind 
Hughes  in  1916. 
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14.  The  image  of  this  ZVa"  Coolidge  game  appears  in  Hake,  but 
did  you  know  it  was  a  dexterity  puzzle?  Even  without  solving  the 
puzzle.  Silent  Cal  won  the  White  House  easily.  Maybe  the  real  puz- 
zle was  why  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  didn't  keep  him  out. 

15.  As  the  beer  mug  attached  to  this  handsome  celluloid  attests, 
opponents  of  Prohibition  were  ready  to  tip  their  glasses  to  Al  Smith 
in  1928. 

16.  Al  Smith's  1928  running  mate,  U.S.  Senator  Joseph 
Robinson  of  Arkansas,  was  a  presidential  hopeful  in  his  own  right. 
No  idea  whether  this  button  boosting  "Our  Joe"  is  a  hopeful  or  a 
local  item. 

17.  Here's  an  unusual  hopeful  item:  a  button  promoting 
General  Leonard  Wood's  appearance  at  a  Chautauqua  meeting  on 
August  23,  1919.  Wood  was  the  leading  candidate  at  the  1920  GOP 
convention.  The  initials  CCVU  and  GAR  indicate  that  the  meeting 
may  have  been  a  gathering  of  Civil  War  veterans,  a  natural  con- 
stituency for  a  military  hero  like  Wood. 

18.  Another  Internet  find:  an  Alben  Barkley  for  Senate  poster. 
This  local  item  for  the  Kentucky  senator  that  ran  for  VP  with  Harry 
Truman  shows  young  Barkley  running  for  office,  probably  years 
before  his  nomination  by  the  Democrats  in  1948.* 


rott 

SENATOR 


Ebay  and  other  Internet  auctions  are  giving  a  new  technological  impetus  to  collec- 
tive political  America.  New  items  are  appearing  all  the  time.  However,  one  should 
always  beware  because  plenty  of  fakes  are  being  sold  over  the  web  as  well. 
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Sullivan  on  Curley: 
Campaigning  with  James  Michael  Curley 

Reviewed  by  Michael  Kelly 


Campaigning  with  James  Michael  Curley  by  Edmund  B. 
Sullivan  with  Barry  Mushlin  and  Robert  E.  Colt. 
Published  by  the  Christopher  Publishing  House,  24 
Rockland  Street,  Hanover,  Massachusetts  02339:  $24.95. 


Boston's  James  Michael  Curley  was  hardly  the  first  -  or  last 
-  Irish  politician  to  entrance  and  infuriate  America.  But  few 
could  match  his  humor,  tenacity  and  outrageous  behavior. 

He  began  his  career  exactly  100  years  ago  with  a  successful 
race  for  Boston  Common  Council  in  1900.  In  1902  he  was 
elected  state  representative,  in  1904  a  city  alderman,  and  for 
the  next  half  century  barely  an  election  went  by  in 
Massachusetts  without  the  name  James  M.  Curley  on  the  bal- 
lot. He  was  a  U.S.  congressman  (first  in  1911  and  last  in  1945), 
Mayor  of  Boston  (won  four  times,  lost  six  times),  and 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  (won  once,  lost  twice) .  He  ran  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1936  and  managed  to  become  a  rare 
Democratic  disappointment  in  the  FDR  landslide,  losing  to 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

Through  it  all,  he  was  the  quintessential  big  city  Irish  pol: 
charming,  threatening,  wheeling  and  dealing  with  a  song  on 
his  lips  and  a  glint  of  steel  in  his  eyes.  A  story  from  Jack 
Beatty  's  Curley  biography,  The  Rascal  King,  catches  the  spirit  of 
that  era  in  Boston  politics. 

Bribes  were  becoming  a  regular  part  of  the  Curley  way. 
Low-paid  reporters  were  special  targets.  George  Oakes,  the 
Republican  running  against  Curley  in  1949,  came  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reporters  with  a  sensational  story. 
"Curley  is  passing  money  to  my  campaign,"  he  said.  "He's 
doing  it  through  Billy  Mullins,"  the  Boston  Herald  columnist. 
"Mullins  is  passing  me  $500  a  week."  The  Monitor  reporter 
replied,  "Well,  that's  not  a  surprise."  "Yes,  but  that's  not  the 
worst  of  it,"  Oakes  said.  "Curley  is  giving  him  $1,000." 

James  M.  Curley  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  collectors, 
whether  for  his  own  races  or  for  material  tied  to  national  pol- 
itics. He  is  best  known  for  the  FDR-related  material,  which 
began  in  1932  when  he  swam  against  the  tide  of  Boston's 
Catholic  Democrats  to  support  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the 
Massachusetts  primary  against  Al  Smith.  Smith  won  the  pri- 
mary but  FDR  won  the  election  and  went  on  to  become  the 
most  popular  figure  in  Democratic  ranks.  FDR  was  not  always 
comfortable  with  the  association,  but  Curley  was  not  one  to  let 


a  good  thing  go  to  waste  and  there  is  a  wide  variety  of 
Roosevelt/Curley  material  to  be  found  in  Campaigning  with 
James  Michael  Curley. 

Curley's  career  has  inspired  many  books,  including  one  of 
America's  finest  political  novels  (Edwin  O'Connor's  The  Last 
Hurrah)  but  it  is  time  that  Curley's  political  items  received 
their  own  book.  And  that's  precisely  what  Campaigning  with 
James  Michael  Curley  is,  a  book  about  political  items.  Authors 
Sullivan,  Mushlin  and  Colt  give  us  pictures  of  material  for  over 
90  pages.  Buttons,  posters,  stickers,  cartoons,  brochures,  rib- 
bons, sheet  music,  postcards,  programs,  and  scores  of  other 
items. 

This  book  is  an  education  in  the  changing  style  of  graphics 
from  the  early  'Teens  and  Twenties  into  the  Fifties  (my 
favorites  include  an  oval  Knights  of  Columbus  button  from 
1914  and  a  "Youth  Will  Be  Served"  poster  from  1938).  Aside 
from  page  after  page  of  black  and  white  photos,  there  are  also 
four  pages  of  full  color  plates  plus  color  front  and  back  covers. 
Aside  from  a  plethora  of  FDR-related  material,  one  will  even 
find  coattail  items  from  Curley  campaigns  with  John  W.  Davis 
and  Al  Smith  (not  to  mention  a  photo  of  an  aging 
Congressman  Curley  with  a  very  young  Navy  lieutenant  named 
John  F.  Kennedy) . 


Early  Curley  buttons. 
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BY  INTELLIGENT 


ACTION/ 


VOTE  FOR 


JAMES  M.CURLEY 


ELECTION  DAY    *    NOV.  8^ 


Keynoter  readers  will  be  familial  with  Dr.  Edmund  B.  Sullivan 
whose  work  has  been  a  mainstay  of  Political  Americana.  In 
Campaigning  with  James  Michael  Curley,  Sullivan  (APIC  264)  is  joined 
by  Barry  Mushlin  (APIC  10326)  and  Robert  E.  Colt  (APIC  8302). 
Mushlin  was  born  and  raised  in  Curley  s  old  congressional  distii<  i 
and  has  been  an  avid  Curley  collector  for  over  35  years.  Colt  has 
been  active  in  state  politics,  serving  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Democratic  Committee. 

The  Sullivan/Muslin/Colt  book  on  Curley  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  field  of  local  and  national  collecting.  As  the  book  states, 
"The  authors  make  no  claim  to  completeness.  What  is  illustrated  is 
at  best  a  survey  of  political  campaigns,  social  and  ceremonial  mate- 
rial associated  with  Curley.  Because  he  was  always  his  own  best  pub- 
licist there  is  likely  much  more  material,  especially  flyers,  pam- 
phlets and  broadsides,  that  are  not  known  to  the  authors." 
Nonetheless,  they  have  gathered  a  wonderful  collection  of  materi- 
al that  speaks  not  only  of  Curley  and  the  politics  of  the  Bay  State, 
but  of  America  in  the  20th  century. 

Campaigning  with  James  Michael  Curley,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  field,  of  interest  to  a  wide  range  of  collectors.  Thanks  to 
Sullivan,  Muslin  and  Colt  for  a  job  well  done!* 
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FDR  Goes  to  Hell 


The  Keynoter 


Politics  features  plenty  of  invective  but  the  campaign  of  1940  reached  a  special  level  of  intensity.  Democrats  threw  eggs  at 
Willkie  and  Republicans  came  up  with  hundreds  of  different  buttons  mocking  FDR.  The  poem  below  is  from  that  campaign 
and  was  shared  with  us  bv  Dr.  Robert  Hemm. 


BATTLESHIPS 
FOR 
FISHING 
TRIPS 


-  Fun  . 
During 


A  stranger  stood  at  the  gates  of  Hell 
and  the  Devil  himself  had  answered  the  bell. 
He  looked  him  over  from  head  to  toe 
and  said,  "My  friend,  I'd  like  to  know 
What  you  have  done  in  the  line  of  sin 
To  entitle  you  to  come  within." 

Then  Franklin  D.  with  his  usual  guile 
Stepped  forth  and  flashed  a  toothy  smile. 
"When  I  took  charge  in  thirty  three. 
A  nation's  fate  was  mine,"  said  he. 
"I  promised  this  and  I  promised  that, 
and  I  calmed  them  down  with  a  fireside  chat. 

"I  spent  their  money  on  fishing  trips, 
And  I  fished  from  the  decks  of  their  battleships. 
I  gave  them  jobs  on  the  WPA 
Then  raised  their  taxes  and  took  it  away. 
I  raised  their  wages  and  closed  their  shops 
I  killed  their  pigs  and  burned  their  crops. 

"I  double  crossed  both  old  and  young. 
And  still  the  fools  my  praises  sung. 
I  brought  back  beer  and,  what  do  you  think? 
I  taxed  it  so  high  they  couldn't  drink. 
I  furnished  money  with  government  loans 
When  they  missed  a  payment,  I  took  their  homes 

"When  I  wanted  to  punish  the  folks,  you  know, 
I  put  my  wife  on  the  radio. 
I  paid  to  let  their  farms  lie  still 
And  imported  food  stuffs  from  Brazil 
I  curtailed  crops  when  I  felt  real  mean 
and  shipped  in  corn  from  the  Argentine. 

"When  they  started  to  worry,  stew  and  fret, 
I'd  get  them  chanting  the  alphabet. 
With  the  AAA  and  the  NLRB, 
the  WPA  and  the  CCC. 
With  these  many  units,  I  got  their  goats 
And  still  I  crammed  it  down  their  throats. 
"My  workers  worked  with  the  speed  of  snails 
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While  the  taxpayers  chewed  their  fingernails. 
When  the  organizers  needed  dough, 
I  c  1( >sed  ii|>  plains  loi  the  ( )IO. 
I  ruined  jobs  and  ruined  health 
And  1  put  (he  screws  to  the  rich  man's  wealth. 

"And  some  w  ho  couldn't  stand  the  t^.ill 
Would  call  on  me  and  how  I'd  laugh. 
When  they  got  too  strong  lor  c  ertain  things 

I'd  pack  and  head  for  old  Warm  Springs 
I  ruined  their  country,  their  homes  and  then 
I  placed  the  blame  on  "Nine  Old  Men." 

Now  Franklin  talked  both  long  and  loud 
And  the  Devil  stood  and  his  head  was  bowed. 
At  last  he  said,  "Let's  make  it  clear, 
You'll  have  to  move,  you  can't  stay  here. 
For  once  you  mingle  with  the  mob 
I'll  have  to  hunt  myself  a  job." 


Labors 

Roosevelt 

Friend 


THIRD  TERM  HELL .'/•••  I'm  in  for  Life!!' 


RACONTEURS:  "Here's  a  new  one  I  heard  downtown  today  - 
F.D.  and  Eleanor  were  going  shopping,  and  she  said,  'Franklin...'" 


THE  ROOSEVELT 
DYNASTY 

A  GIGANTIC  PLOT  TO  CAPTURE  THE  PLANET!!! 

Aided  and  abetted  by  KING  GEORGE 
and  POPE  PIUS 


ALL  HAIL  THE  KING!!! 
THE  KING  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG 
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